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300 Million Citizens of Europe Living 


Under Iron Rule of Censorship 


Sixty Million More Under Partial News Control, Or 74% of Total Popula- 
tion—Free Nations Under Constant Pressure 


ENEVA, Switzerland—There was 
Gs time, not so long ago, when the 
of pon ole sot as well - 
mwspaper correspondents, editors an 
H wot all excited and worried 
dout a little thing called CensorsuHiP. 
Those were the good old days! Dicta- 
jorships had not passed from the stage 
d “Thou shalt not!” Newspapers in 
Itly, Spain and the Balkan countries 
with blank holes in their col- 
was where a few sticks of copy had 
ben jerked out at the last minute “by 
onderof the censor.” 








By ALBIN 


E. JOHNSON, 


Geneva Correspondent of Editor & Publisher 


going hard, give their public a “‘shot in 
the arm” to keep them on fighting edge. 
What the German, Italian and Russian 
people today think about their neigh- 
bors is exactly what the Nazi, Fascist 
and Bolshevik leaders want them to 
think—if they think at all. 

Added to the aforementioned 10 
countries are six more European states 
where a censorship exists, but one which 


humanity’s most sacred birthright are 
Great Britain, France, Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia, Belgium, the Irish Free 
State, the Netherlands, Finland, 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark. Their 
population totals 136,115,854, of which 
nearly two-thirds live in England and 
France. 

The situation of the press in Fascist 
Italy is an old story. During the past 


news. Copies of these “instructions” 
make their way into Switzerland 
through Italian newspaper correspond- 
ents, who while they are subservient to 
Fascism inside of Italy, see clearly its 
drawbacks when they come in contact 
with foreign colleagues at Geneva and 
elsewhere. . 
Some of the “instructions” are classic. 
Fascist newspapers, for example, where 
adjured not to give prominence to the 
fact that Mussolini had become a grand- 
father—in fact the advice was not to 
print the story of 





Foreign correspon- 
dats still could 
smuggle despatches 
gross a friendly 
border or argue 
with the official 
bue-penciller over 
whether or not a 
sory was calcu- 
lated to injure the 
reputation of 
Benito Mussolini, 
Primo de Rivera, 
General Pilsudski 
or whatever politi- 
al clique hap- 
pened to be classed 
a the “ins” down 
in the Balkans or 
win the Baltic. 
Today things are 
diferent. Dictator- 
ships and dictators 
lave developed the 
technique of “Thou 
shalt!” 
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In ten European 
comtries (includ- 
ing Russia) more 
than three hundred 

people — 
96,460,860, accord- 
ig to the 1920 
census to be exact 
today are not 
told what they can- 
qemot read or print, 
but what they 
Must read and 


publish—and be- 
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the “blessed event” 
in the home of Il 
Duce’s daughter at 
all. 

Such activities on 
the part of the 
Fascist Press Bu- 
reau bring a smile. 
They do not mate- 
rially alter the 
course of domestic 
or international 
events as does the 
suppression, or mis- 
interpretation, of 
political, financial 
or economic af- 
fairs. But they do 
serve to burn out 
even the tiniest 
spark of individ- 
uality, initiative or 
independence that 
may still remain in 
Italian journalism. 

And, despite the 
forward strides that 
Italy undoubtedly 
is making in some 
directions under the 
dictatorship, the 
Italian press, ex- 
cept as a house or- 
gan of the regime 
in power, is a 
farce. 

A tendency, not 
noticeable in Eu- 
rope a few years 
ago, and which is 
pregnant with dan- 
gerous potentiali- 
ties, is the attempt 
to influence thought 








has_ eaten 
the very soul 
of freedom of the 
press. and = con- 
science, in order of the severity of their 
egimes, are Italy, Germany, Russia, 
Portugal, Austria, Bulgaria and Jugo- 
Hungary, Albania and Lithuania. 

“# content with withholding informa- 
0 from the public, the existing gov- 
Fiiments in these countries actually 
tern themselves with warping the 
is of their citizenry. The sins of 
sumission are even greater than the 
pions Of omission. Misinformation has 
to be as potent in national 

as poisonous wartime propa- 
anda was in international affairs. 
Where skilled publicists, during the 
ui War, sought to send behind the 
ines, and into neutral countries, 
lation calculated to break down 
i Morale of the populations, Europe’s 
peators today, when they find the 
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has not developed the insidious poisons 
that dominate in the brown, black or 
red shirt nations. Poland, Rumania, 
Greece, Spain, Esthonia and Latvia are 
gradually slipping across the danger 
line—a line that is not at all plainly 
marked and for that reason is all the 
more insidious. 

Add the 60,000,000 people of these 
half-censored countries to the 306 
millions of the 10 super-censored nations 
and around 74 per cent of the people of 
Europe and Russia are today absolutely 
at the mercy of the infinitesimal minor- 
ity which rule. Less than 26 per cent 
of Europe’s popuiation enjoys anything 
that even remotely resembles personal 
liberty and freedom of expression and 
conscience. 

The nations which still 


cling to 


Areas, Limited Censorship; White, where Press is Free 


decade it has become 100 per cent Fas- 
cistized. A new generation is growing 
into youth and manhood beyond the 
Alps almost entirely ignorant of what 
has and is happening politically beyond 
their frontiers. From one end of the 
country to the other—Venice to Naples 
and Genoa to Brindisi—the newspapers 
carry identical pronunciamentos when 
Rome so orders. Now and then they 
are permitted to put into their own lan- 
guage and words the trend that the 
Palazzo Chigi indicates. Usually, how- 
ever, their columns—so far as internal 
and external political news is concerned 
—might as well be stereotyped. 
Almost daily, from the Official Press 
Bureau at Rome, emanate strict orders 
as to what should be emphasized and 
what should be toned down in the day’s 


in countries out- 
side a reactionary 
state’s legitimate 
sphere. Not con- 
tent with dominating the Italian press 
the Fascists and German Nazis seek to 
extend their influence beyond their bor- 
ders. The Russian Communists first 
found that dissemination of political the- 
ories through use of the printed page 
was effective. Bolshevist propaganda, 
after the Armistice, was a bugaboo in 
many conservative European countries, 
Relics of the protective censorships still 
are to be found. 

The theory back of this infiltration 
through the press is two-fold. The 
Russians used it as a counter-attack 
against capitalistic nations who sought 
to stir up their publics against the men- 
ace of Bolshevism and Marxism. To a 
certain extent the Italians also wanted 
to “educate” foreign publics. “Fas- 
cism,” Mussolini onee said, “was an ex- 
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portable commodity.” Later he chang- 
ed his views and said that it was a 
strictly Italian phenomenon which 
could not be expected to work satisfac- 
torily under non-Italian climatic, racial, 
political and cultural conditions. 

Evidently Fascist views have again 
changed for Italian interests are re- 
ported to have purchased the interna- 
tionally known Neues Weiner Journal 
of Vienna, with the idea of making it 
the official newspaper of the Austrian 
Fascists, who are closely associated 
with Italy. Fascist funds are also ac- 
tive in advancing the Swiss Fascist 
movement and there is a constant clash 
in the Federal Council at Berne over 
Fascisti activities which are alleged to 
infringe upon Switzerland’s sovereignty 
and traditional neutrality. 

Nazi Germany, which copies every- 
thing the Italian Fascists have done in 
the past, also is seeking desperately to 
extend its political doctrines through 
the foreign press. In the Free City of 
Danzig, the Saar Territory, Austria, 
Hungary and Switzerland the 
Nazi’s have obtained toe-holds. In 
Danzig, the Nazi government, not con- 
tent with controlling the majority of 
newspapers, actually suppressed two 
dailies—the Socialist Volkstimme and 
Catholic Party’s Volkzeitung because 
they dared criticize the elimination of 
the two political parties which they rep- 
resented. 

In reply to appeals to the League 
of Nations, which supervises the Dan- 
zig administration through a High 
Commissioner, Dr. Hermann Rausch- 
ning, Nazi president of the Danzig Sen- 
ate, bluntly, said: 

“We will not tolerate newspaper in- 
fluences in Danzig which interfere with 
the (Nazi) government’s administration 

. the League has no right to in- 
terfere in internal matters . . every 
person belonging to hostile parties will 
be sternly dealt with . put in a 
place where they will be harmless.” 

Similar conditions developed in the 

Saar Territory where a plebiscite is to 
be held next January to determine 
whether the population desires to re-af- 
filiate with Germany, become French, 
or maintain the present international 
administration under the auspices of the 
League. The German Nazi organiza- 
tion, disguised as the Deutsches Front, 
completely dominates the Saarois press 
with the exception of a Socialist organ 
which will pass out of existence atter 
the plebiscite is concluded—unless the 
anti-Nazis win. 
_ Up in Esthonia the Nazis also have 
infiltrated. The Baltic states of Es- 
thonia, Latvia and Lithuania were, for 
centuries, the private property of Bal- 
tic Barons—Russian, German ‘and 
Swedish nobility, with the Germans 
dominating. Since the establishment of 
the democratic republics after the war, 
which was followed by the confiscation 
of the great landed estates, the barons 
have been plotting and _ intriguing 
against the independence of the small 
states, hoping, eventually, to have their 
property returned or undeserved com- 
pensation granted. Their weapons are 
a subsidized press. 

Lithuania has been under a chronic 
dictatorship—which has changed hands 
several times since the fiery little Au- 
gustinas Voldemaras was ousted back 
in 19, ver since the Peace Treaties. 
Esthonia, however, has maintained a 
fairly representative government until 
a few months ago, when a popular vot: 
was sought to determine whether or 
not the Presidential authority should be 
increased. Caught in a wave of na- 
tionalism and patriotism the people 
voted the “reform” only to discover, 
after all was over, that Nazi money, 
initiative, and direction had engineered 
everything. General Johann Laidoner, 
Esthonia’s “strong man,” stepped into 
the breach and now Esthonia too has 
her “concentration camp” which, like 
Italy’s Lipari, is an island in the Gulf 
of Finland. It holds some 200 political 
agitators already. 

Finland also has its taste of reaction 
—aided and abetted by the Nazis. The 
Lapua Movement, on the surface appar- 
ently anti-Communist, in reality is an 
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offspring of German Nazi-ism. The 
Liberal government is in complete con- 
trol of the situation but one does not 
have to read deeply between the lines 
to realize the influence at work behind 
the Finnish newspapers. The German 
Propaganda Ministry, ably directed by 
Dr. Paul Goebbels, did not stint itself 
in its recent entertainment of a delega- 
tion of visiting journalists from Fin- 
land. Nor did Goebbels’ organization 
overlook a bet when it sent the super- 
air cruiser Hindenberg down to Bel- 
grade to bring to Germany a dozen 
Jugoslavian newspapermen for a ten- 
day tour of the New Germany. The 
trail of the Jugoslavs resembled a Bac- 
chanalian revelry and undoubtedly “im- 
pressed” the visiting scribes immensely. 
However, this extension of an “entente 
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same situation as their German and 
Italian brethren. Naturally, the Swiss 
suffered heavily, although the Fey 
edict hit many Nazi propaganda sheets 
also. 

The tentacles of the German censor- 
ship reach far beyond the Fatherland’s 
frontiers in many ways. Two years 
ago the German press had one of the 
most efficient and highly respected jour- 
nalistic representations to be found in 
Geneva—where the cream of the world’s 
foreign correspondents gather. Such 
names as Wolf von Dewall, of the 
Frankfurt Zeitung, Jules Becker of 
Vossiche Zeitung, Georg Bernhard, of 
the Berliner Tageblatt, Dr. Alfred Dang 
of the Socialdemokratischer Presse- 
dienst and others were common. Now, 
like their Italian colleagues of other 
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ized, they were: 


rigid and complete censorship. 


countries where newspapers are 





JOURNALISM IN CHAINS 


pws reg og Europe sets the pace for censorship. The appalling 
conditions in Europe outlined here by Mr. Johnson are duplicated 
throughout a vast area and population of the world. 


marized world censorship conditions before the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors this spring in decidedly pessimistic terms. 


Two-thirds of the population of the world is today living under 
Eight-ninths of the world’s population is under serious restric- 
tions on free speech of a governmental character. 


Only one-ninth, or roughly some 228,000,000 persons, live in 


enjoy the degree of freedom which we know in the United States. 


editor of The New Republic, sum- 


Summar- 


without formal censorship, and 











amicale” was hardly necessary since the 
Jugoslav press is entirely subservient 
to the Serb Dictatorship and King 
Alexander has recently found that he 
has much in common with Nazi Ger- 
many. Both Alexander and Hitler hate 
the Russian Communists and both have 
cast apprehensive glances towards 
Italian aspirations in Central Europe. 
Also, strange as it may seem, both Bel- 
grade and Berlin are against the return 
of the Hapsbourgs, especially if Prince 
Otto is to be under the tutelage of the 
Holy Roman Church and Mussolini. 
The clash between the Swiss govern- 
ment and the German _ censorship, 
which develops new ramifications almost 
daily, is an interesting example of how 
the Germans are trying to influence the 
press of a foreign country. Since the 
Nazis emasculated the German press— 
more than 500 newspapers have been 
suppressed either through government 
intervention or because of economic 
necessity since March, 1933—most Ger- 
man readers have been getting their in- 
formation on German, as well as foreign 
affairs, by reading three or four Swiss 
newspapers. The circulation of the 
Neues Zurcher Zeitung, of Zurich, the 
Basler Nachrichten, of Basel, the 
Gazette. de Zurich, and the National 
Zeitung, to say nothing of the Vater- 
land of Lucerne, has grown by leaps 
and bounds—in Germany. At the same 
time the leading newspapers of Berlin, 
Frankfurt, Munich and other German 
cities have seen their readers drop away 
by tens of thousands. The result was 
inevitable. Seizure of Swiss news- 
papers, after they have crossed the 
frontier, has become almost a daily oc- 
currence. Excuses given the Swiss 
minister at Berlin are many, one even 
being so honest as to admit that the 
Swiss newspapers confiscated on a cer- 
tain date had published “important 
foreign news which the government be- 
lieved desirable to keep from the Ger- 
man people.” No charge that the news 
published was false, was ever made, 
and Swiss publishers have been advised 
that if they wish to retain their German 
subscribers they must be more consider- 
ate of the “political necessities and 
exigencies” of the situation. Whether 
the Swiss newspapers will publish one 
edition for “export” and another for 
home consumption remains to be seen. 
Germany is not the only neighbor 
that is troublesome to Swiss publishers. 
Austria, a few weeks ago, officially 
banned 100 newspapers and perioditals. 
The Fey ministry went through foreign 
publications with a fine tooth comb 
and when they finished members of the 
Vienna reading public were in much the 





days, these bright lights of pre-Nazi 
journalism are scattered to the four 
winds. Becker is in Shanghai, helping 
the Chinese fight Japanese propaganda, 
Dr. Dang is in Argentine, conducting 
an anti-Nazi school, Bernhard is editing 
a refugee paper in Paris, the Pariser 
Tageblatt; von Dewall, like several 
other of his at-heart liberal colleagues, 
is in London writing innocuous des- 
patches for his newspaper and awaiting 
the coming of a brighter day. 

But even if they are “out” of German 
journalism, the once free thinking and 
hard-hitting German correspondents are 
under the heavy hand of Nazidom. Out 
of Berlin has come the official an- 
nouncement that: 

“Propaganda against the Nazi state 
hereafter will be interpreted as treason 
‘ new laws will displace old 
ones relative to high treason . . . Ger- 
mans living both in Germany and in 
foreign countries can be guilty of 
Atrocity PRopaGANDA .. . the penalty 
1s death . . . production, distribution 
at home and abroad of illegal propa- 
ganda in the form of pamphlets, phono- 
graph records, broadcasting stations, 
etc. (and it might be added by the 
spoken word) is forbidden .. .” 

The above excerpts are taken from 
the Peoples’ Court of Justice laws and 
decrees. 

Expulsions of foreign journalists 
from Germany are so common these 
days that they are no longer news. 
Most correspondents are cautious and 
write their despatches under nom de 
plumes or after they have left the 
frontier behind. A British correspond- 
ent who has just completed a swing 
through the repressed countries, wrote 
his German despatches after reaching 
Austria, his Austrian despatches after 
crossing over into Italy and his Italian 
stories upon entering Switzerland. So 
far as known, the Nazis have not as yet 
prepared a “Black List,” but they have 
never permitted a foreign journalist 
who has once been expelled to return 
to Germany. Despite formal assurances 
given the British Government to the 
effect that the London Daily Tele- 
graph’s Munich correspondent, M. 
Panter, who was held under arrest for 
more than a week without any charge 
being brought against him, would be 
allowed to return to Germany (after a 
vacation in England), Panter was 
promptly arrested and deported when 
he slipped into Stuttgart. 

As was the case with the Fascists in 
the early days, before poverty and 
deaths and persecution all but stifled 
the flame of anti-Fascist publicity, the 
German Nazis and Austrian Fascists 











are being pestered by news sheets Whig. 
i across their borders. 

‘rom France the spirited Pg, 
Tageblatt finds its way into Bataan, 
other parts of Germany through 
channels. From Brno, Czechosloyay: 
the Socialist Arbeiter Zeitung Pours 













into Austria. Singularly enough, is 
Austrians have not made serious eff y 
to bar the former Socialist organ fp Fif 
the mails. = life ¢ 

“Dollfuss has conquered,” Bauer and patti 
Adler thunder, from across the border cess 
“but opportunities for a resumption gj fT 


our fight will come with reve 
victory.” 

And in between serious deny 
creep the nasty little touches 
mous by La Libre Belgique, which the 
German General Staff could not Sup. 
press during the occupation of Belg; 
and // Becco Giallo, anti-Fascist satire 
weekly which for years screeched trom 
“somewhere in France” to the discom. 
fort of Mussolini and his cohorts, 

“The solution of the Austro-Germay 
anschluss?” asks the Contraband 
and answers its Own question: “Lg 
Hitler marry Empress Zita and the typ 
of them adopt Engelbert Dollfuss a5 
their little boy.” 

Then when a group of suppose 
Heimwehr forces appeared one day g 
the battered Socialist Tenements i 
Vienna and began to rip up floors and 
cart away 200 modern rifles and thoy 
sands of cartridges, it was the exiled 
Socialist Press which informed Austrian 
workers that the arms were 
stored away for another day and it 
wasn’t Major Fey’s troops at all that 
had seized them but Socialists in dis. 
guise, who, knowing of the cache 
wished to remove the arms to safe 
ground. 

The “Whispering Press’ which so em- 
barrassed Mussolini during the earlier 
years of his regime, and which all but 
laughed Primo de Rivera out of power 
because he was too decent at heart to 
punish Spanish humorists, is sweeping 
across Germany and Austria, and to 
some extent across the Balkans these 
days. The stories come into Switzer- 
land, especially Geneva, when interna- 
tional conferences are held. No matter 
how “pro-government” mnewspapermen 
and petty officialdom may be within na- 
tional borders, and in official capaci- 
ties, when they get together over a mug 
of beer, a carafe of wine or that uni- 
versal contribution of America to con- 
viviality, the cocktail, they become hu- 
man and relaxed—and the anecdotes 
flow. 

Adolph, Goebbels and R6ehm are 
usually the butts of German satirists, 
while Dollfuss carries upon his diminv- 
tive shoulders the brunt of Austrian 
gibes. But in contrast with the rapier- 
like jabs that punsters gave Benito 

Mussolini and Primo de Rivera, Teu- 
tonic and Austrian humor has a safis- 
tic touch. For example, the stock 
question of “If Adolph should die, what 
would become of ROehm?” is answered 
by: “He would become a Mery 
Widow, of course.” And again the 
conversation between “Adolph and 
Réehm at a luncheon table”—when the 
latter starts to light a cigar goes: 
“Aber liebschen, Deutsches frauen 
raucht nicht.” : 

But, given time, the Nazis will dé 
velop their system exactly as th 
Italian mentors have done—to a pout 
where a son does not trust his father 
and where when threé or more 
mans are gathered together all 
loudly praise Der Fuhrer, because none 
has confidence in the others. 

Russia, which led off with suppres 
sion of the Fourth Estate when Leam 
and Trotsky took over back in 1918 
presents a paradox. Instead of exter- 

minating thought as the Germans and 
Italians have and are doing, the Com- 
munists concentrated upon educatitg 
the masses—in the direction that they 
should go. Where there were less 
500 newspapers a decade ago, there q 
now more than 4,000 in the U. S. S. 
The government owns the presses 


(Continued on page 38) 
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HE New York Daily News was 15 
years old June 26. 
Fifteen years is not so much in the 
fe of newspapers generally, but in this 
articular instance it represents a Suc- 


ss Story for your whiskers, 


The Illustrated Daily News started 
fom scratch June 26, 1919. 


Today it 
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Capt. Joseph Medill Patterson 


has the largest circulation of any news- 
gaper in the world. From a small staff 
of workers the organization has ex- 
panded until it now employs some 2500 
persons with an annual payroll of more 
than $6,000,000. It has a $10,000,000 
building which is a marvel of efficiency 
and a thing of beauty architecturally. 
Its advertising is sold at rates much 
higher than other New York dailies, 
but its volume of 1933 (13,914,704 
lines) was topped only by the New 
York Times. (Our milline rate, the 
News says businesslikely, is lower than 
any other in New York or anywhere 
ese for that matter.) The News un- 
doubtedly is the greatest revenue pro- 
ducing paper in the country, if not 
the world, 

Epitor & PUBLISHER’S reporter talked 
to the News’ “bosses” this week in an 
effort to hear first-hand the paper's 
formula for success. Their testimony 
corroborated what is self-evident to any 
reader of the News. 

The main factor in its prodigious 
achievements is its amazing instinct for 
understanding people en masse. There 
isno other answer to its march of cir- 
culation—from 0 to an average of 1,- 
481,360 daily for the first five months 
of 1934, and from 0 to 2,230,501 Sunday 
average for the first five months of this 
year. There was only one year in 
which the daily circulation showed no 
gain—and that was in 1930—and the 
Sunday figures have showed consistent 
increases ever since the Sunday paper 
started in June, 1921. 

_ This instinct, as newspapermen know, 
is something that is endowed and is not 
acquired. In the case of the New York 
Daily News this instinct lies in the presi- 
dent—Capt. Joseph Medill Patterson— 
who demands that the paper’s editorial 
workers be likewise endowed, that they 

“good newspapermen.” News edi- 
torial workers, from the president 
down, are not supercilious of the masses 
they cater to; they like to think that 
they are a part of the crowd, that they 
share its likes and dislikes, its passions 
and preiudices, its predilection for a 
good belly laugh and a wistful senti- 
mental tear. 

Probably no paper in the world has 
80 criticised as has the Daily 

It has been denounced and pil- 
not only by the lay public but 


News, 
loried, 
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By JOHN W. PERRY 


by the “professional” publishers. Its 
daily performance, the critics say, has 
only been successful because it catered 
to mass cravings, because it dished out 


the news in the same raw condition 
that it received it, and without dilut- 
ing it for public consumption. Even as 


they criticized, circulation leaped. The 
sneers, nowadays, are qualified. Per- 
haps, it was said, this daily, which 
high-hatted other publishers to a fare- 
you-well, was closer to the public than 
its competitors. Its circulation cer- 
tainly indicated as much. “Edited for 
morons,” “gum chewers’ delight,” “Tab- 
loid!” and like expressions began to 
sound hollow as years rolled by, as cir- 
culation mounted and advertising rates 
increased. 

“The paper is edited for 14-year- 
olds,” said one school of critics. “It 
has no interest for intelligent adults.” 

To this point of view, Roy C. Hol- 
liss, general manager, bespeaking the 
experience of the News’ management, 
told Epiror & PusBLIsHER: 

“That is academic criticism. It holds 
no water actually. The ‘intelligent 
adult’ goes to prize fights where he en- 
joys a violent brawl in the same man- 
ner as does a 14-year-old. He revels 
in a display of brawn and mastery. 
That is human nature. Perhaps that 
same man will come home from the 
prize fight and pick up Shakespeare and 
read it and enjoy it. It is our feeling 
that the 14-year-old mind, and even the 
8-year-old mind, is a part of the mental 
equipment of the average human being. 
A part of everyone’s mind is 14 years 


old, or 8 years old. We try to edit 
the News to meet the varied require- 
ments of the average person’s mental 
equipment. 

“We admit that that is a big job. 
We feel that instinct on the part of 
the news executives and reporters as to 
what the public is interested in is the 
prime requisite for their jobs. If they 
don’t have that instinct they should be 
in some other business. To have this 
instinct it follows that they should be 
a part of the crowd, that they should 
feel as the masses feel and like the 
same things that the masses like. If 
they don’t have that temperamental set- 
up they are not good newspapermen, 
and for their own good and for the 
good of the paper, they should branch 


off into hardware or some other busi- 
ness.” 

This instinct, Mr. Holliss believes, 
is the major factor in the success of 
the newsnaper. The circumstance of 
its tabloid size has had little to do 
with its growth, he said. “If the 
News had been standard newspaper 
size, and had followed the same edi- 
torial policies, I believe it would have 
been just as successful,” he said. He 


cited the advancement of the standard- 
size London Mail in meeting the com- 
petition of the tabloid London Mirror 
for the same type of circulation 
corroboration of this view. 

Another point mentioned was the 
desire of the News’ management to 
keep itself receptive to new ideas and 
young blood. This, it was brought out, 
is not nearly so easy as it sounds, but 


as 
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New York Daily News building photographed at time it was finished in 1930. 
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N. ¥. NEWS, NOW 15, HOLDS GRIP ON MASSES 


Ability to Gauge Crowd Mind and Talk Language of Average Man Big Success Factors—Hbolliss 
Discusses Paper’s Meteoric Career—$6,000,000 Annual Payroll 


it is held of extreme importance in the 
economic well being of the paner. In 
every business, in every enterprise that 
succeeds, the “war horses” develop, the 
executives and employes who have 
grown up with the organization, who 


have been efficient enough to hold 
down good jobs for years and are 
still very useful, but who often are 


stagnated by purely natural causes, such 
as the encroachment of age, stodginess, 
and a daily nose-to-the-grindstone atti- 
tude. 

Only a rare spirit, Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER was told, is able to escape these 
natural handicaps. 

But instead of taking a laissez faire 
attitude toward what would seem to 
most people an inescapable eventuality, 
the News is making experiments with 


an aim to overcome this obstacle. 
Recently, from the wide, airy spaces 
ot Capt. Patterson’s offices on the 


ninth floor of the News Building, there 
issued an order that the five key ex- 
ecutives of the company take two 
months’ vacation every year, instead of 
one month. 

The theory behind this arbitrary 
order was that these men’s assistants 
would have a longer period of time to 
acquaint themselves with the respon- 
sibilities and duties of their offices, and 
that the executives might see if they 
were equipped to step into their bosses’ 
shoes when the time cametodoso. The 
five men thus relieved, and temporarily 
supplanted, are: Mr. Holliss, general 
manager; R. T. Wilkin, advertising 
manager; Max Annenberg, circulation 
director; Frank Hause, managing edi- 
tor, and J. W. Barnhart, business man- 
ager. 

They were won over to Capt. Pat- 
terson’s philosophy. Each of them par- 
ticipates in the profits of the News, and 
they are consulted on matters of ex- 
ecutive policy. The management’s as- 
sumption that they could be relieved 
without any harm to the property was a 
little hard to “take,” but the executives 
looked to the news department, where 
the five-day week had worked surpris- 
ingly well, where the ace writers and 
editors had been able consistently to 
take off two days a week without im- 
pairment of the paper’s news content 
and with no diminution of circulation. 
Now they are enthusiastically in favor 
of the plan, and are vigorously seek- 
ing new executive talent to guide the 
paper’s course. 

The idea is Capt. Patterson’s per- 
sonal reactions to his own problem, 
it is said. He is now 54 years old. 
H- has the same military and vigorous 
bearing now as he had in the days of 
his eventful activity in the Rainbow 
Division during the World War. He 
is still as intensely interested in the 
Daily News as he was when it was 
started 15 years ago. But Capt. Pat- 
terson, so the story goes, has found 
himself increasingly desirous of Getting 
Away From It All temporarily and of 
extending his vacation periods. 

“Someday,” he is reported to have 
said, “the other executives are going 
to be in the same fix that I am in. 
When that time comes we hope that 
they will be in a position to place 
their responsibilites and duties in com- 
petent well trained hands.” 


He also holds the theorv that these 
men who have been in key positions 
have earned more leisure than general 
business practice now gives them. The 
plan is being worked out as an experi- 
ment; if it doesn’t seem to work some 
other device will be employed. Every- 
thing possible will be done to halt the 
depreciation of executive power and 
enterprise. 

There we have two reasons for the 
success of the News, its continuous 
striving to understand and participate 
in mass psychology for the purpose of 
attracting and holding readers, and its 
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astute and philosophic economic policy. 
Add to this the informality and human- 
ness of the paper, both in its relations 
with readers and employes, and you 
find, in all likelihood, its design for 


success. 

From _ the editorial angle the frank- 
ness with which the News tells its 
Journalistic feelings publicly is prob- 
ably unprecedented in contemporary 
journalism. The attitude the paper 


takes is often a thorn in the side of 
organized journalism. In fact, the 
News is most generally ruthlessly op- 
posed to the state of mind of most 
editors and publishers. The second- 
class mail privileges granted the press, 
It Says, is a government subsidy. Child 
labor on newspapers, it says, should be 
abolished. The freedom of the press 
areuments raised in connection with the 
newspaper NRA code are a_subter- 
fuge, it says. 

But it talks of these matters in terms 
that the mythical Man In the Street 
can understand. It is disarming to the 
rank and file of publishers. Some say 
that the News is insincere in its utter- 
ances on newspaper topics, that it has 
its editorial and business interests to 
preserve the same as the other pub- 
lishers of the country. But the con- 
sistency of the News’ editorial attacks, 
and their candid phraseology, leaves the 
publishing fraternity mystified, if not 
completely convinced. If it has served 
no other purpose, it has initiated the 
Average Reader into the mysteries of 
publishing, and has given him a knowl- 
edge of the workings of the press. 

The result of its candor, which was 
apparent in its first issue, has been to 
the effect that the reader of the News 
feels he understands the paper. He does 
not think of the publisher as a “stuffed 
shirt,” sitting complacently in a gilded 
cage, arbitrarily deciding what is and 
what is not fit for the public eye. They 
think of him as one of their own, giv- 
ing them interesting and amusing read- 
ing matter, entertaining them, informing 
them and warning them. This reader 
intimacy is reflected in the letters to 
the editor, and has been from the first. 
And in addition it is shown in the fact 
that this paper, which places the em- 
phasis on pictures and features, has 
probably one of the best read editorial 
pages in New York. 

“Trial and error,” said Mr. Holliss, 
“have been the warp and woof in the 
making of this newspaper. Experimen- 
tation continues, and it will continue. 
Who knows what the future will bring? 
We don’t. Who could have prophesied 
the results of the assassination of Arch- 
duke Francis of Austria 20 years ago 
this week?” 

The News signalized its 15th anni- 
versary with one of the most unusual 
“birthday editorials” on record, which 
follows: 

_“We're fifteen years old today—The 
News is, we mean. 

“It was fifteen years ago today—June 
26, 1919—that the first issue of this 
newspaper came out of the old Evening 
Mail Building at 25 City Hall Place, 
since torn down. It came off rented 
presses ; a goodly number of copies were 
presented to the public free; there was 
some doubt as to whether this paper, 
modeled in those days on the successful 
Daily Mirror of London, could make 
the grade in the New York newspaper 
field. 

“That doubt has been largely laid at 
rest, if we may say so. The paper be- 
gan to succeed almost from the first. 
It has gained steadily in both circula- 
tion and advertising, until—we rap on 
wood—it now has more of both than it 
ever had before. 

“In April, 1921, we moved to 25 
Park Place, where we had our own 
presses and consequently put out a bet- 
ter job of printing. But the building 
was uncomfortable. Early in 1930, we 
moved into the new News Building at 
220 E. 42d St. 

“About the time we occupied the new 
building, the depression ceased to be a 
joke. So did renting office space, of 
which The News Building had plenty. 
There was a $4,000,000 mortgage on the 
building, and this mortgage became a 
nightmare to us because of the steady 
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KROGER COMPANY’S ADVERTISING CHIEFS 











Advertising of the Kroger Grocery and Baking Company, which spends several 
million dollars each year with newspapers in the 17 states in which the concern 
operates, is directed by these five men: Left to right, Larry Hubal, advertising 
manager of the Northern division with headquarters at Detroit; Ray Fleming, 
advertising manager of the Western division with headquarters at St. Louis; 
A. E. Johnston, advertising director for the company, Cincinnati; Melvin M. 
Wahl, advertising manager for the Central division, Cincinnati, and Joe Siefert, 
advertising manager of the Southern division with headquarters in Memphis. 
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In addition, 


branch advertising managers work under these divisional adver- 


tising managers. 











downward trend in general business. 
Whenever we got hold of some money, 
we put it on the mortgage, until the 
mortgage was all paid off—which is a 
great relief. e 

“Why did The News succeed? Of 
course, at the start there was the usual 
caviling, about how this new paper was 
the stenographers’ delight and the gum 
chewers’ dream, and got its circulation 
by means of contests. 

“We aren’t running any major. con- 
tests now, haven’t for sometime. Not 
that we wouldn’t run one if we could 
think of a good one; but the circulation 
and advertising have kept up just the 

ame. 

“We might point to our policy as a 
reason for The News success. But if 
a paper’s readers don’t know what its 
policy is, it does seem useless ior the 
paper to try to tell them. It would be 
a work of supererogation, we should 
think, to repeat that we're in favor of 
the Roosevelt and LaGuardia Admin- 
istrations up to now, and that we think 
the United States should have a navy 
second to none. 

“One item in our success to date, we 
believe, is the fact that we have always 
tried to give all The News employes 
reasonably good working conditions. 
We may be kidding ourselves, but we 
think most of them are reasonably well 
satisfied. Anyway, they deliver good 
work. 

“How about the paper’s future? Peo- 
ple grow up, grow mature, grow old, 
and die. So do newspapers. We don't 
know whether we’ve reached our peak, 
or whether we'll grow stronger yet. No- 
body can tell. 

“One idea we have adopted, though, 
in an attempt to counteract the aging 
process in this shop. Our key men have 
been asked to spot considerably younger 
successors and help train them—where- 
as in most business houses the King is 
forever looking apprehensively over his 
shoulder at the Crown Prince, and hates 
to think of a successor. 

“This scheme has worked out as- 
tonishingly well so far. The key men 
have taken to it enthusiastically, their 
present reward being longer vacations. 
So maybe The News can minimize the 
crippling effect of aging executives 
hanging onto their jobs and fighting off 
any new blood that tries to muscle in 
with fresh ideas and viewpoints.” 

The [Illustrated Daily News was 
bern of an idea certainly, but as Mr. 
Holliss recounted its birth this week it 
developed that the war was more or 
less responsible for its existence. 

It was started seven months after 
the Armistice. Government taxes on 
profits were so high that the Medill 
Trust, which operated the Chicago 
Tribune, decided that it might as well 
invest some of its earnings in a new 
venture. The decision was reached 
quickly, and three months after it was 
made the paper was started. Capt. 
Patterson came to New York to take 
charge of the venture. Associated with 


him were William H. Field, general 
manager, who had managed the Tribune 
in McCormick’s and Patterson’s hobble- 
dehoy days; Arthur L. Clarke, a news- 
paperman of long experience and former 
city editor of the New York World, 
editor; George Uttassy, business man- 
ager; Mr. Holliss, advertising man- 
ager, and James S. Sullivan, circulation 
manager. 

The paper was patterned after the 
London Mirror, which Lord North- 
cliffe was making a big success. The 
paper was established in the old New 
York Evening Mail building at 25 City 
Hall Place, and was printed on the old 
Mail equipment. Previous to the ap- 
pearance of the paper, a big promotion 
campaign was carried on in New York 
dailies, featuring a $10,000 beauty con- 
test. 

The salutory editorial in the first 
issue set the pace that. the News has 
since so lucratively followed. Headed 
“Who We Are,” it established the 
quality of frankness and the lack of 
editorial pomposity and ostentatiousness 
that has since characterized the pub- 
lication. 

“The Illustrated Daily News,” the 
editorial said, “is going to be your 
newspaper. Its interests will be your 
interests. . . . It is not an experiment, 
for the appeal of news pictures ‘and 
brief, well-told stories will be as ap- 
parent to you as it has been to millions 
of readers in European cities. It will 
not be a competitor of other New York 
morning newspapers, for it will cover 
a field that they do not attempt to 
cover.” 

The editorial ended on this confident 
note : 

“The Illustrated Daily News intends 
to become a part of the life of the 
greatest city in the world—a necessity 
to its people. That is an ambitious 
policy, but with your help, which we 
will try our hardest to deserve, we are 
confident that we can succeed in it.” 

Issue No. 1 gave predominance to 
society news. The “democratic” Prince of 
Wales occupied all of page 1, one pic- 
ture showing him on horseback, and an 
inset showing him borrowing a “light’’ 
from Lord Reading. Highly decorative 
borders were used. 


The content of the paper was mainly 
made up. of Chicago Tribune features 
and United Press news. The beauty 
contest made an attractive layout for 
the back page. News pictures took up 
the center spread. Readers were invited 
to compete in a “snapshot” contest,” 
and to tell of the “Most Embarassing 
Moment of My Life.” A daily dress 
pattern was started, and a guide to 
theatres, listing among the Broadway 
shows “Listen Lester,” “Lightnin’” and 
“Up in Mabel’s Room.” Readers were 
offered a dollar to tell their “Real Love 
Stories” and the same amount for re- 
counting the “Bright Sayings of Chil- 
dren.” A fiction serial by E. Phillips 
Oppenheim was started. The only 
comic strip was “The Gumps.” “Bright 


Sayings,” 
“The Gumps” and serial 
being printed in the Nev 

Advertising was scant 


The third issue carried this tg 
“So far, our printing hy 


comment : 
been the worst in New 
we're through it will 
Watch us!” Letters 
criticizing and praising 
were printed as now. 
The News went in st 


outs concerning the theatre and movie 
but after a month it announced that it 
was printing no more pictures of cy. 
rent Broadway attractions unless they 


were paid for and ma 
tising. We want the 
paper said, but Miss 


drama critic, was to write her reviews 


without thought of the 
umns. “That sounds 
the announcement said, 
enough money to find 
is or not.” 

During the following 
has moved to the front 
of movies. Its “star” s 
to make or break a mov 
means lights a foot hig 


Several weeks later, under the head- 
ing, “This Is Not a Police Gazette” 


the paper, answering cr 


ture labeled as obscene by a reader. 


“ 


apologized, saying: 
paper brought home b 
welcomed by mother.” 
it aimed at being 
bright.” 


moted liberally, with 


prizes. 


caught on. 


Here are its average circulation fig. 
ures since the beginning: 
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** May lst-December 31st, 1921. 
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The main difference between the early 
issues of the paper and the current 
issues is a growing inclination to print 
The demand for news 
in tabloid form was early recognized 
when after a month of operation the 


more spot news. 


paper started a column 
of the News.” 


ings. “I’m afraid we 


the place where there won't be room for 
the other things,” he said. 

Mr. Holliss remarked that the News 
felt there was a limit to the number ot 
pages that a tabloid could carry. “But, 
he added, “what that limit is, we dont 
daily 


know. The biggest 
printed was 112 pages, 


Sunday issue was 156 pages.” ’ 

The size of the News is slightly 
smaller than it was when the paper 
started, when presses geared for stand- 
ard-size operation were adapted to the 
tabloid form. The management is well 
satisfied with the size now used, and its 


great press equipment, 


been built especially for this size. “We 
have never experimented with any other 


size,” Mr. Holliss said. 


The paper started with four-columa 
It adopted a five-column 


pages. 
up, which it still retains, 


A year later it moved to more commo- 
dious quarters at 25 Park Place, where 
the paper was printed for 10 years. 


A precedent was se 


News late in 1921 when it broke away 


from the method of N 


for delivering papers and established its 


own delivery system. 
ganization now for thi 


(Continued on page 39) 


“Embarrassing 


“ 


Most papers, it added caustic. 
ally, are “respectable OR bright.” 
In the early days contests were pro- 


The paper’s news enterprises 
became the talk of the town. The paper 


This department is now 
called “The News in Tabloid.” 

Mr. Holliss views this trend toward 
more news coverage with mixed feel- 
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ASHINGTON, D. C., June 25— 
W Proposed amendments to the child 
iabor provisions of the newspaper pub- 
‘ching and graphic arts industry codes 
will be held in _indefinite abeyance, 
George Buckley, division administrator, 
jecided on Friday night, June 22, after 
pearing exhaustive testimony and argu- 
ments of many witnesses. The hearing 
was adjourned until July 18 and propo- 
nents and opponents of the suggested 
changes were given until that date to 
qbmit additional briefs or revise such 
etimony as already has gone into the 
record. 

The suggested amendments, spon- 
red by labor leaders and reformers, 
sek to exclude employment of persons 
ynder 14 years of age from selling or 
delivering newspapers except those now 
12 or 13 years of age who are so en- 
gaged, and those under 16 of age, from 
employment in the mechanical depart- 
ments. The proposals are the out- 
growth of reports made to President 
Roosevelt on May 12 by government 
members of the code authority. 

Arthur Altmayer, assistant secretary 
of labor, opened the arguments for the 
proponents with the statement that two- 
thirds of the boys do not earn more 
than $2 weekly selling or delivering 
papers, because the competition from 
older youths is too keen. He believed, 
he said, that publishers would be better 
protected by submitting to the proposed 
changes and employing thoroughly ma- 
ture persons. 

J. David Stern, publisher of the 
Philadelphia Record, New York Post 
and Camden Courier-Post. was the only 
publisher to appear in behalf of the 
suggested amendments. He asserted 
that the amendments would be of dis- 
tinct benefit to publishers. He did not 
believe the age limit was high enough, 
arguing that boys under 16 should not 
be permitted to sell papers. By em- 
ploying older boys, newspapers would 
develop a high efficiency in the delivery 
system, he asserted. Small boys, he 
added, are a detriment to the newspaper 
business. 

“Without the age limit proposed in 
the suggested amendments.” said Mr. 
Stern, “newspapers are placed in the 
position where they cannot construc- 
tively criticise any other industry re- 
garding child labor.” 

Courteney Dinwiddie, secretary of 
the National Child Labor Committee, 
submitted statistics as an argument that 
the lives of young boys are endangered 
in the work of selling papers. He 
charged that such work for immature 
persons contributed greatly to juvenile 
delinquency. Into the record he placed 
a telegram from Warden Lewis E. 
Lawes of Sing Sing prison which cited 
that 69 per cent of the inmates of that 
prison sold newspapers during their 
youth, 

“It has often been said,” stated the 
telegram from Lawes, “that some of 
our finest citizens have made their start 
in life through selling newspapers. In 
my opinion, these same men had suffi- 
cient character, even in their boyhood, 
to withstand hard knocks, temptations 
and the bad associations that are a 
definite part of the life of a newsboy, 
especially in the metropolitan districts 
and larger cities. These citizens would 
have risen to their eminence had they 
begun their climb up the ladder from 
the workshops of any industry. 
“Recently I had a census taken in 
Sing Sing to determine the number of 
mmates who had sold newspapers in 
their youth. The examination showed 
that of the 2,300 men, over 69 per cent 
had done so. Most of our population 
is drawn from the metropolitan district 
and Sing Sing receives 70 per cent of 
all felons sentenced in this state. These 
Sures support my contention that juv- 
enile delinquency and so-called criminal 
tendencies are largely the result of det- 
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rimental influences and _ associations 
that can often be corrected. However, 
the use of youngsters below the age of 
14 in selling newspapers, particularly in 
cities, is not at all calculated to correct 
such conditions. The practice should 
be prohibited with the millions unem- 
ployed today, subsisting on relief pay- 
ments. There is certainly enough labor 
available to the publisher at wages he 
can afford to pay, so that the employ- 
ment of children under the ages of 14 
for boys and 18 for girls cannot be 
justified.” 

Dinwiddie produced a mass of vir- 

tually similar statistics from other penal 
institutions and pleaded for the pro- 
posed amendments as a means of pro- 
viding a “more wholesome environment” 
for the youths of the nation. 
_ Juvenile Court Judge Herbert G. 
Cochran of Norfolk, Va., thought, he 
declared, that the newspaper code 
should prohibit young boys from selling 
papers, because they should be engaged 
in more gainful occupations to aid them 
in developing fine character. Parents 
seriously interested in the proper up- 
bringing of their children will not per- 
mit them to sell papers, he said. 

Striking back at the arguments of 
Dinwiddie and Cochran, the Right Rev- 
erend Monsignor John L. Belford of 
Brooklyn declared that to deny “little 
fellows” the chance to earn something 
just because they are little is an in- 
fringement of their liberty. 

_“I have lived in Brooklyn all my 
life,” he said, “and I have had charge 
of churches in which there were a large 
number of boys for the last 46 years. 
Part of that time I had charge of the 


parochial schools in Brooklyn. In that 
time, I have had probably a hundred 
thousand children in the schools. Na- 
turally, I have had to deal with some 
of the problems that have been dis- 
cussed here. It would be wrong to say 
that there are no evils in any occupa- 
tion. Some of the things that have 
been said here are perfectly apparent 
and the difficulty is to cure those evils 
without depriving the child and his de- 
pendents or his relatives and friends of 
the advantages that might come to him 
from using the liberty that the Lord has 
given him. 

“If you are going to take away from 
these little fellows the chance of earn- 
ing something just because they are 
little, just because they are young, it 
would certainly be an infringement of 
their liberty and it would deprive many 
poor little boys and girls of an oppor- 
tunity to help out in these days of 
stress and strain on members of their 
families. 

“I know of my own personal knowl- 
edge of many boys who are earning, not 
a mere pittance, but a considerable sum 
by selling newspapers and magazines 
and they are forming habits of industry 
and thrift and assuming a sense of re- 
sponsibility which goes towards making 
them useful citizens.” 

The National League of Women 
Voters is heartily in favor of the pro- 
posed amendments, Mrs. T. Harris 
Baldwin of Washington, vice-president 
and legislative chairman of that organi- 
zation, declared. 

“In a period of unemployment,” she 
said, “older workers should be given 
the job available and children under 16 
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Portrait of the late Prof. Allen Sinclair Will, director of the Journalism School 

of Rutgers University, painted by Joseph W. Hawkins, from a fund raised among 

New Jersey newspapers by the New Jersey Press Association, and to be presented 

at the October Newspaper Institute — as a memorial to the distinguished 
educator. 
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CHILD LABOR RULING POSTPONED BY NRA 


Opposing Groups Given Until July 18 to Submit Additional Data—Many Witnesses at Hearing 
Testify For and Against Employing Boys Under 14 as Carriers 


should be left free for their proper 
business of growing up and attending 
school. 

“We consider the temporary 12-year 
age permit as an unnecessary contradic- 
tion of the NRA principle of giving 
employment to older workers, but each 
month will make it a less serious loop- 
hole since no additional newsboys under 
14 years of age will be employed. 

“Tt is inconceivable that the news- 
papers can assure themselves that they 
are holding out for lower code stan- 
dards than other industries for the 
benefit of the newsboys themselves 
when they know that they could im- 
mediately replace younger boys with 
older workers. If it is because the 
younger boys provide a cheaper selling 
and delivering system, then subscribers 
and advertisers should pay enough for 
newspaper service to cover a fair cost 
of distribution.” 

Bright-eyed Graydon Tolson, 11-year 
old carrier for the Washington Post, 
won heavy applause when he stepped 
before the microphone and pleaded with 
code authorities not to take his job 
away from him. 

“I make seven to eight dollars a 
month,” said the youth. “I have a 
savings account, I have bought myself 
a bicycle, a lot of good books and other 
things and I intend to enroll in Mary- 
land University when I finish high 
school. 

“I have always had high marks 
in school and I will appreciate it if 
you will let me keep my job.” 

Young Tolson threw the hearing into 
laughter when he begged the pardon 
of his auditors for a “bad voice, but I 
just had my tonsils taken out last 
week.” ; 

Street selling of newspapers is among 
the worst forms of child labor, asserted 
Joy L. Morgan, editor of the Journal 
of the National Education Association. 
He insisted that the newspaper code 
should place the age limit of street 
seliers and carriers at 16. 

Contracts between newspapers and 
newsboys are 99 per cent for the paper 
and one per cent for the boy, charged 
Mrs. Esterbrook, mother of a Wash- 
ington newsboy. She appealed for code 
amendments that will provide higher 
wages for carriers. 

Fay Bentley, judge of the District of 
Columbia Juvenile Court, favored an 
age limit of 16 years for newsboys, 
with a badge system whereby authori- 
ties might know that those employed to 
sell papers had met certain mental and 
physical requirements that should be 
prescribed by local laws. 4 

Rhoda Milliken, woman captain of 
the Metropolitan Police Force of 
Washington, urged the adoption of the 
proposed amendments “to safeguard 
the boys and girls of the nation.” Her 
experience has taught her, she declared, 
that boys who sell newspapers are sub- 
jected to bad influences. particularly if 
they are very young. ; 

The NRA should name a committee 
of former newsboys who now are suc- 
cessful business men to give their views 
on the proposed amendments to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, suggested Harry E. 
Burroughs, head of Boston’s Burroughs 
Newsboy Foundation, and himself a 
former street seller. He read into the 
record a lengthy letter he had sent to 
President Roosevelt regarding the code 
for newspaper boys. 

It would be a grave mistake, asserted 
Burroughs, to exclude young boys from 
selling papers. He believed, he said, 
that selling papers is an invaluable part 
of youthful education. because it makes 
alert minds, teaches merchandising and 
builds courage and self confidence. 
Burroughs pointed out that he had sold 
newspapers in his youth and that he 
had, through his earnings, educated 
himself and become a member of the 

(Continued on page 16) 
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S.N.P.A. FINDS PINE 


WILL UNDERWRITE COST 


PAPER PRACTICAL; 
SURVEY 











J. G. Stahlman, Committee Chairman, 


Predicts Mill Will Be 


Erected Within Two Years, After Visit to Dr. Herty’s 


Laboratory 

(Special to Eprror & PusisHEr) 
AVANNAH, Ga.. June 26—A com- 
mittee representing the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
headed by James G, Stahlman, publisher, 


Nashville Banner, that came to Savannah 
yesterday expecting to remain two days 
investigating the claims of Dr. Charles 





Above are members of the S.N.P.A. newsprint committee, 
Left to right, 
Chandler, chairman of A.N.P.A 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers; 
Oklahoma City Oklahoman and Times, president of 
G. Stahlman, Nashville Banner, chairman, S.N.P.A. 
irmi Age-Herald; Myron G. Chambers, Knoxville 


graphed at Savannah conference. 
Hearst Newspapers; William G. 
committee, and general manager, 
publisher, 


at Savannah 


made at your back door than to bring 
it from Maine or Wisconsin, or Canada, 
or from Norway, Sweden, Germany or 
Ruceia,” 

The nrincipal question involved in 
bringing about organization of a South- 
ern newsprint industry, he explained, is 
assuring that its production would be 







with visitors, photo- 
are John B. Coffin, New York, 
- newsprint 
E. K. Gaylord, 
S.N.P.A.; James 


newsprint committee; Victor 


Other members of 


Clark Howell, Jr.. Atlanta Constitution; 
Journal; and Emanuel Levi, Louisville 


Courier-Journal and Times. 


H. Herty that he had 
for making newsprint of Southern 
Pine, finished the job in one day. The 
committee soon became convinced that 
Dr. Herty’s plans were practical and 
that the South could be depended upon, 
if desired, to furnish newsprint to the 
publishers not only of the South but of 
the whole United States. 

At the end of one day’s investigation 
the committee issued the following 
Statement : 

“The newsprint manufacture cormit- 
tee of the S.N.P.A., after an all-day 
session which included inspection of the 
Pulp and Paper Laboratory under Dr. 
Charles H. Herty, took active steps 
looking toward erection of a newsprint 
mill to utilize Southern pine. The com- 
mittee decided to employ internationally 
nown paper mill engineers to survey 
the situation in all its aspects and report 
to the committee.” 

It was stated the S.N.P.A. will bear 
the cost of the survey, which will con- 
cern itself chiefly with cost schedule. 
It is known that capital is ready to be 
invested in a paper mill once the news- 
Papers guarantee consumption. The 
idea of the Survey is to determine the 
Cost. If the cost is found to be favor- 
able, then the newspapers will guaran- 
tee a market. Then a mill will be 
established. 

Mr. Stahlman confidently predicted 
that mills to make such newsprint com- 
mercially would be established in the 
South “within 24 months.” 

“It’s a matter of dollars and cents,” 
the Nashville publisher said. “News- 
print made from Southern pine meets 
all the tests of that made from spruce 
and it probably can be made commer- 
cially at from $6 to $8 a ton less than 
spruce newsprint. In addition, there 
are other economic factors to be con- 
sidered, such as Providing employment 
for idle Southerners, the acceleration of 
the reforestation movement ; placing idle 
land into profitable Production through 
the growing of pine trees. Probably 
one of the greatest incentives to the 


perfected a plan 


paper buyer would be the rate differ- 
ential, for it goes without saying that 
it would be much cheaper to buy paper 


used. Once a group of publishers has 
contracted to use a certain output, it 
would be simple enough to get private 
interests to establish a plant or plants. 
In addition to Mr. Stahlman, other 
members of the committee who came 
to Savannah were E. K. Gaylord, pub- 
lisher, Oklahoma City Oklanoman and 
Times, who is president of the S.N. 
P.A.; | Myron Chambers, general 
manager, Knoxville News-Sentinel 
(Scripps-Howard publication) ; Victor 
Hanson, publisher, Birmingham 
News and Age-Herald; Curtis B. John- 
son, publisher, Charlotte Observer; 
Clark Howell, Jr., of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution; J. L. Mapes of the Beawmont 
Enterprise and Journal; Emanuel Levi, 
Louisville Courier-Journal and Times. 
Illness in his family prevented ee A 
Fishburn of the Roanoke (Va.) Times 
and World News from coming for the 
meeting. Mr. Fishburn was the only 
member of the committee not pres- 
ent. Cranston Williams of — Chatta- 
nooga, secretary of the S.N.P.A., at- 
tended. In addition, John Coffin of the 
Hearst organization, New York, and 
W. G. Chandler, Scripps-Howard gen- 
eral manager and chairman of the 
A.N.P.A. newsprint committee, were 
present. 
The visit of the committee to the 
Herty plant on the Savannah river 
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front lasted for more than an hour. 
It was an inspiring trip for the editors 
and publishers. Mr. Stahlman stressed 
the fact that this visit was not a super- 
ficial gesture. It was in every way an 
earnest desire on the part of the com- 
mittee to get a practical idea as to just 
what has been done in making paper 
from Southern pine pulp. Dr. Herty 
with his 17 assistants had everything in 
readiness to receive them and they 
were shown the art of paper making 
from the natural wood to the finished 
product. Every feature was explained 


UNION ACCEPTS 1930 SCALE 


Chicago Stereotypers Sign New Con- 
tract for One Year 
(Special to Epitor & Pus.isHEr) 

Cuicaco, June 25—The Chicago 
Stereotypers Union No. 4 voted yester- 
day to accept the proposal of the Chi- 
cago Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion for the restoration of the 1930 
hourly wage rates, effective today, until 
the expiration of the contract Aug. 1, 
1935. The present agreement provides 
the contract may be opened annually in 
regard to wage scales. 

No other changes were made in the 
agreement. 

Under the new scale, the hourly rate 
is $1.08 for days and $1.20 for nights, 
with stereotypers working 48 hours a 
week on the day side and 45 hours a 
week nights. The new wage rates re- 
stores the peak wage of $51.84 per week 
for day workers and $54 weekly for 
night men. 


M. & O. PETITION HEARD 


Firm Seeks to Reorganize Under New 
Bankruptcy Law 


Federal Judge Gunnar H. Nordbye 
has continued to June 29 the hearing 
on the petition of the Minnesota & On. 
tario Paper Company that it be placed 
under provisions of the recently enacted 
federal corporate reorganization law. 

M. H. Boutelle and F. W. Murphy, 
attorneys for the corporation, opposed 
the continuance, claiming that efforts of 
creditors to delay the hearing was part 
of a plan agreed to by creditors and the 
Present receivers to prevent E. W. 
Backus, former president, from regain- 
ing control of his concern. 


CHRONICLE GETS THREATS 


The San Francisco Chronicle and 
other San Francisco newspapers were 
guarded this week after the Chronicle 
received notes threatening to bomb its 
building unless it changed its attitude 
toward the harbor strike, the United 
Press reported in a copyrighted dis- 
patch June 28. The dispatch reported 
that the papers had refused to support 
the strike although not seriously con- 
demning the demands of the strikers. 
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PITTSBURGH P 
FIFTY YEARS OLp 


48-Page Anniversary Edition | 
—Started as Penny Pape, ne 
Field Covered by Five Other 


Publications 


ks 





More than fifty years ago a Young 
reporter was making his rounds ; 
Pittsburgh and dreaming of the dan 
when he would y 
own a newspaper. 
Saturday, June 
23, the paper of 
which that 
young reporter, 
Thomas J. Keen- 
an dreamed—the 
Pittsburgh Press 
—celebrated its 
fiftieth birthday 
with an elabo- 
rate Golden An- 
niversary Edition 
included as a part 
of the regular Harry C. MILHotrayp 
Saturdav edition. 

The past half-century has been a 
stirring 50 years for Pittsburgh, 
anniversary edition reflected the h 
and progress of the city in the 
five decades in its large array of spe- 
cial features, old and new pictures, re. 
productions of notable headlines and a 
detailed chronology of Pittsburgh news 
highlights. 

The first Pittsburgh 
June 23, 1884. Associated with Keenan 
in his venture into the crowded news. 
paper field were Colonel Thomas 
Bayne, John S. Ritenour, and Charles 
Houston, the only surviving member of 
the quartet. 

Their venture might be termed an ad- 
venture, for in 1884 there were five 
other strong papers in the city. The 
outlook for a new paper was none too 
bright, but one of the four had the 
happy idea of starting a penny paper, 
And so it happened that the first Press 
was the Evening Penny Press. 

The competition was backed off the 
circulation wall by the lusty infant 
which had a subscription list of 5,00) 
before the first issue was off the press, 
In fact, the penny paper idea was 9 
popular that solicitors refused to waste 
time going from door to door ; instead 
they sat in saloons and the Customers 
flocked to them. 

Not so long after the Paper started 
it was necessary to seek larger quar- 
ters. A few months later another move 
was necessitiated by the spectacular 
growth of “the people’s paper.” 

The turn of the century was, ina 
sense, the turning point for the Press, 
Keenan had bought his partners’ inter- 
ests, circulation had soared to 50,000 
daily and 60,000 Sunday, the paper em- 
ployed 300 men and women and was 
equipped with a new building and mod- 
ern machinery, 

In 1901, Keenan sold out to Colonel 
Oliver S. Hershman, Harry C. Mil- 
holland, who is now president of the 
Press Publishing Co., A. P. Moore and 
O. A. Williams. This syndicate paid 
$750,000 for the 17 year old paper that 
was Capitalized at $50,000. : 

Another marker in Press history was 
reached in 1923 when the Press was 
sold to Scripps-Howard for nearly nine 
times what the Hershman group 
paid for it—a new high price for a 
newsnaner at that time. 

Notable among the national news 
covered by the Press was the Johns- 
town flood in 1889. The Press ob 
tained the first photographs of disaster, 
it set up an information bureau in Johns- 
town where it handlled upwards of 10; 
000 telegraph inquiries from anxious 
relatives and it lead the way in collect- 
ing a relief fund for the survivors. 

The Golden Anniversary edition was 
composed of 48 pages of anniversary 
features. Two solid pages were devoted 
to the history of the Press and pictures 
of early plants. Other pages were 
devoted to staff members’ reviews 
politics, theaters, art, literature, city im- 
provements, churches, schools and cdl- 
leges, hospitals, clubs and a number of 
other subjects. 
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cOOD JULY FORECAST 
IN AUTO FIELD 


Hudson to Announce New Agency 
Soon—Chevrolet Preparing Long 
Schedule—Ford Dealers to 

Push Campaign 


(Special to Ep1tor & PuBLIsHER) 

Derroit, June 28—Following an ac- 
tive June, indications point to an un- 
ysually large July for automotive linage. 
Price reductions in all major lines 
jave brought about a new wave of buy- 
ing which builds up advertising credits 
jor newspaper schedules. 

The Hudson Motor Car advertising 
ceased to be placed by the Blackman 
Agency last week and a new agency 

ion will be announced July 1. 

Chrysler will have two ads in July. 
lee Anderson agency will release two 
pieces of COpy on the 50-50 cooperative 


campaign. 

Olds Motor Works will have one ad 
in July which will go to all dealer points 
that have a credit balance. Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osburn will release 
Qlds copy from their Lansing office. 

Chevrolet is working up a large July 
schedule which will be placed as here- 
tofore by Campbell-Ewald, Chevrolet 
runs in practically every daily news- 

per and a large list of weeklies. 

Buick and Pontiac, tl:rough Campbell- 
Ewald, are expected to release copy— 
Buick featuring the new Series 40, and 
Pontiac stressing the price reductions of 
theeight. = 

Either Cadillac or LaSalle may use 
one July ad to drum up summer trade. 
LaSalle created another first when 
Campbell-Ewald made up, produced and 
posted the first “bleed” billboard ever 


used. 

J. Stirling Gethchell agency is busy 
working up Plymouth and DeSoto re- 
leases for July, and Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
handling Dodge, are laying out a July 
schedule. Ruthrauff & Ryan are broad- 
ening their Detroit activities and have 
taken on the Schmidt Beer account. 

Rumors about the advertising an- 
nouncement on the new Packard, which 
will be placed by Young & Rubicam, 
bring this new model up for announce- 
ment at an early date. 

Bringing power brakes and ultra- 
modern streamlining into the price field 
under $1,000, Studebaker used a large 
list of daily newspapers this week an- 
nouncing its new line of “Year Ahead” 
models. 

Ford will have a big July dealer co- 
operative campaign placed by the vari- 
branches, not by the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. This dealer advertising is placed 
at the local or national rate, depending 
upon the publishers’ firmness. For the 
first four months of 1934 new passenger 
car registrations show Ford with 162,788 
—the largest ofall manufacturers and 
nearly three times the 1933 figure for 
the same period. 

Hupmobile claims to be increasing 
production in July and August, but 
little has been said to date on news- 
paper schedule for July. 





WHEELING PAPERS MERGE 


Merger of the Wheeling (W. Va.) 
Sunday Register and Wheeling Sunday 
ews, effective July 1, was announced 
this week by Malcolm T. Brice and 
Robert L. Plummer, president and gen- 
tral manager, respectively, of the 
Wheeling _ Register. The combined 
newspaper is to be known as the Wheel- 
img Sunday News-Register and will be 
printed at the Wheeling News plant 
of which H. C. Ogden is publisher. 
The merger does not affect the daily 
Issues of the Register, a morning Dem- 
ocratic publication, nor of the Daily 


‘€ws, an independent afternoon 
Paper, 





NEW RATE CARD ISSUED 


The Newark (N. J.) Star-Eagle has 
he anew rate card announcing reser- 
. on of the right to revise advertising 

tes upon 90-day notice in writing, 
pet t advertisers may cancel con- 
ect 


ee rnenever higher rates become ef- 
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WAGE OFFER REJECTED 
(Special to Eptror & PusBLIsHER) 
Cuicaco, June 25—After several 
months of negotiations in an effort to 
renew contractual relations with the 
Franklin Association of job shop em- 
ployers, Chicago Typographical Union 
No. 16, governed largely by a vote of 
its unemployed members, voted yester- 
day to reject the proposal of its job 
scale committee, and at the same time 
asked for the committee’s resignation. 
As a result, a new scale committee is to 
be appointed and negotiations with the 
job shop employers resumed. 


NEGRO WEEKLY LOCKS 
OUT UNION HELP 


Right of Owner to Select Employes 
Issue Before Chicago Labor 
Board—Negroes Now 
Man Shop 


(Special to Eptror & PuBLisHER) 

Curcaco, Ill., June 27—Dismissal of 
35 union men employed in all mechan- 
ical departments of the Chicago De- 
fender, Negro newspaper, published by 
the Robert S. Abbott Publishing Com- 
pany and hiring of Negroes to replace 
the former employes, has resulted in 
the case being referred to the Chicago 
Regional Labor Board. The case in- 
volves the question of an employer’s 
right to dispense with services of em- 
ployes, from the management’s stand- 
point, and the question of the paper 
paying the union wage scale, as viewed 
by the Chicago printing trades unions. 
About 20 printers, all members of Chi- 
cago Typographical Union No. 16, and 
union pressmen, stereotypers and mail- 
ers, were locked out by an order posted 
June 16 by the Defender, advising the 
unions their men were no longer needed. 
Included in the group dismissed were 
several Negroes, although the majority 
were white men. There had been no 
dispute between the management and 
the unions over wages or working con- 
ditions, according to President George 
J. Chiles of Chicago Typographical 
Union. 

Union representatives contend the 
main issue at stake is the question of 
paying union wages, admitting the 
paper has the right to employ Negro 
employes if so decided. The importa- 
tion of non-union help, however, has 
complicated the situation. There has 
been picketing on the part of union 
members. 

N. K. McGill, secretary of the De- 
fender management, issued a statement 
today to Epiror & PUBLISHER, stating 
in part: “There is no argument or mis- 
understanding between the labor unions 
as such and the Defender. The ques- 
tion is that of an employer’s right to 
dispense with the services of an em- 
ploye. The question of wage scale has 
nothing to do with the situation and 
that has been clearly and repeatedly 
stated to the representatives of the union 
in various conferences held for several 
years. The Chicago Defender has been 
unable to satisfactorily explain to its 
readers and supporters, why those 
readers and supporters could not secure 
employment in the publication and dis- 
tribution of the paper. In a field of 
competition the failure to answer such 
questions satisfactorily is not only 
detrimental but shortly totally destruc- 
tive of its existence. We do not be- 
lieve that the union or its representa- 
tives have given the matter much con- 
sideration since they have been informed 
of such conditions.” 

The unions are seeking to have the 
Defender pay the discharged employes 
until the case had been decided through 
conciliation under supervision of the 
Regional Labor Board. 


RALEIGH PRESS CLUB FORMED 

Raleigh, N. C., newspapermen on 
June 24 took steps to form a perma- 
nent press club. Charles J. Parker, 
Jr., city editor, News & Observer was 
named acting president; W. Joynes Mc- 
Farlan, Associated Press correspondent, 
temporary treasurer, and Robert Er- 
win, United Press, secretary. 











YOU CAN'T JUST IGNORE A 
CUSTOMER THESE DAYS 
(," PASQUERELLA, Phila 

delphia Evening Ledger 
photographer, used a _ novel 
method to get another pose out 
of Gerard Swope, president of the 
General Electric Company, when 
he called on General W. P 
Atterbury, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, at his office in 
Philadelphia recently. 

Swope grew tired of the photog- 
raphers’ requests for repeated 
poses and started to walk away. 

Pasquerella thought quickly. 
“Say,” he shouted, “de you know 
we use General Electric flashlight 
bulbs?” 

Swope grinned, came back, and 
said, “Go right ahead, and be sure 
to tell the stockholders about 
this.” 











PUBLISHER AND SCRIBE 
FINED FOR CONTEMPT 


Edmonton Bulletin Men Punished for 
Story on Seduction Charge 
Against Alberta 
Premier 


(By telegraph to Ev1tor & PuBLisHER) 

Epmonton, Alta., June 27—Arising 
out of publication of sensational articles 
in the Edmonton Bulletin regarding the 
action brought by Vivian MacMillan, 
former government stenographer, 
against Premier Brownlee charging him 
with enticement and seduction, Charles 
E. Campbell, publisher, and J. S. Cow- 
per, reporter of the Bulletin, were fined 
respectively $300 and $100 or ten days 
and three days’ hard labor for flag- 
rant contempt of court. 

Acting Chief Justice Ives refused the 
plea of H. H. Parlee, C., their 
counsel, for delay in dealing with the 
contempt charge and intimated that 
Bulletin reporters would be barred from 
the press section until the fines were 
paid. 

Parlee immediately paid both fines 
under protest. 





DAILIES PROTEST WIRE COSTS 


N. C. Utilities Board Hears A. T. & 
T. Counsel Deny Its Power 


(By telegraph to Evitor & PuBLISHER) 

RateicH, N. C., June 27—After tak- 
ing under advisement the case in which 
North Carolina members of the Associ- 
ated Press objected to loop and drop 
charges they are required to pay for 
teletypewriter service, the State Utilities 
Commission gave A. J. McBean, attor- 
ney for the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., defendants, two weeks in 
which to file a brief in support of his 
contention that the whole leased wire 
business is interstate in character and 
not subject to regulation by the state 
commission. 


35 YEARS WITH TRIBUNE 

Arthur Sears Henning, chief of the 
Chicago Tribune Washington news 
bureau, completed 35 years of service 
with the Tribune in June. Mr. Hen- 
ning started with the paper as a local 
reporter after graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He went to Wash- 
ington as a staff writer in 1909 and 
became head of the Tribune bureau in 
1914. He has held that post longer 
than any of his predecessors. Irving 
Vaughan, sports writer, John Carroll, 
copy reader, and George Lundy, edi- 
torial art department, observed their 
15th Tribune service anniversary this 
month. 


DAUGHTER BORN TO COWLES’ 

Gardner Cowles, Jr., executive editor 
of the Des Moines (Ia.) Register and 
Tribune, and Mrs. Cowles, are parents 
of a daughter, born June 23 at the Iowa 
Methodist Hospital, Des Moines. The 
baby has been named Lois, after her 
mother. 
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SCHALL SEES THREAT 
OF FEDERAL DAILY 


Minnesota Senator Charges ‘‘The 
Blue Eagle,’’” NRA House Organ, 
Will Become Vehicle of 
All Govt. News 


By Georce H. MANNING 
(Washington Correspondent, 
Epitor & PUBLISHER) 

WasuinecTon, D. C., June 27—Sen- 
ator Thomas D. Schall’s declaration 
that the Administration is launching 
what will eventually be a daily news- 
paper with a monopoly on government 
news was ridiculed by the editor of the 
publication assailed, William V. Law- 
son, press relations man for NRA and 
publisher of The Blue Eagle. 

‘It was the first time that any gov- 
ernment department has taken cogniz- 
ance of repeated attacks by the Minne- 
sota senator, arch-foe of the Adminis- 
tration and all that savors of New 
Deal policies. For several months he 
has been issuing statements almost 
daily, complaining particularly about 
acts which, he says, point to an inten- 
tion to muzzle all means of communi- 
cation. 

Of the NRA publication he said: 

“The Blue Eagle, published under the 
editorship of ‘Crack-down’ Johnson, is 
a misleading propaganda sheet issued 
in the interest of the Democratic party 
and paid for by the taxpayers of the 
United States. 

“It kas been obvious for many months 
that in his zeal for complete dictator- 
ship, the President, as evidenced by the 
Dill-Rayburn communications measure, 
written by his corps of college boys, 
is seeking censorship of the press and 
radio. The first two issues of 
the Blue Eagle have been devoted to a 
defense of the NRA (God knows it 
needs defending), but according to my 
information it is planned later to make 
this publication a daily and it will con- 
tain all of the exclusive news of the 
government agencies, making publica- 
tion of such news in the legitimate daily 
newspapers secondary.” 

After declaring the charge to be 
“ridiculous,” Lawson added: 

“The magazine is issued to advise 
code authorities, compliance boards, 
trade associations and other interested 
persons in NRA rulings and policies. 

“It is the house orgart of NRA, and 
it will never become a daily.” 

The mailing list includes the names 
of about 40,000 persons, Lawson 
said. 





MAXWELL APPOINTED 


Burlington, Ia., Man Heads Dailies 
New Des Moines Bureau 


James Maxwell, for nearly 20 years 
engaged in active newspaper work, has 
been named news correspondent to be 
stationed in Des Moines for the Iowa 
Daily Press Association. 

Establishment of the bureau to round 
out their state capitol and generai Lowa 
news service, was recently authorized 
by the 15 daily paper members of the 
association. 

Headquarters are being maintained at 
the Fort Des Moines Hotel and in the 
business offices of the Iowa Daily 
Press Association in the Royal Union 
Life Building. 

Mr. Maxwell began newspaper work 
in Salt Lake City, then went to Den- 
ver, and later to Chicago where he 
served the Herald-Examiner and the 
American for eight years. For the 
past four years he has operated a 
weekly at Burlington, Ia. 





DAILY NAMES “SPECIAL” 
Kansas-Missouri Markets & News- 
papers, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., have 
been appointed national advertising rep- 
resentatives for the Neodesha (Kan.) 
Sun, effective Sept. 1. 





JOINS THEIS & SIMPSON 


Robert C. Brent, Jr., has joined the 
New York staff of the Theis & Simp- 
son Company, Inc. 
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GUILD CHARGING 


MANAGEMENT THREATENED THEM 





Call-Bulletin Men Faced Loss of Their Jobs, San Francisco Guild 
Indicates In Resolution—W. R. Hearst Appealed 
to in Cablegram 





(Special to Epiror & PusiisHER) 

ger FRANCISCO, June 25—The 

old-fashioned superstition that 
troubles always come in groups of 
three was brought home to officers of 
the San Francisco Newspaper Guild 
last week when two recent test cases, 
that of Louis Burgess against the San 
Francisco Examiner, and complaint of 
Dean Jennings against the San 
Francisco Call-Bulletin, were followed 
by a troubled situation on the Call-Bul- 
letin which resulted in a flood of resig- 
nations from members of the Call-Bul- 
letin chapter, prompted, it is claimed, 
by hints from the management of that 
newspaper. 

When the Call-Bulletin situation be- 
came apparent, a chapter meeting was 
hurriedly called to meet on the evening 
of June 13. Arthur Caylor, president 
of the local guild; Don Stevens, re- 
gional vice-president of the National 
Guild; Guild Attorney Henry Robin- 
son, and such members of other chap- 
ters as could be summoned on short 
notice, also were present. At this meet- 
ing several spokesmen argued against 
continuing in the guild and advocated 
disbanding the Call-Bulletin chapter. It 
was pointed out to them that under the 
constitution guild members had no 
authority to disband a chapter and 
could only resign as individual mem- 
bers. As the guild officers present felt 
that this hastily-called meeting did not 
give sufficient opportunity for an ex- 
pression of opinion from the entire 
chapter membership, it was suggested 
that another meeting be called. 

_The chapter met again on the evening 
of June 15 in a closed meeting at the 
Press Club, where the question of 
guild membership and what it involved 
in relations with the management was 
given a thorough airing in a stormy 
meeting. This was followed by a rush 
of resignations, which reduced the chap- 
ter trom a membership of 41 to hardly 
a half dozen members remaining. 

The executive committee of the local 

guild also held two executive sessions 
that same evening in adjoining rooms 
at the Press Club, during which they 
passed the following resolutions: 
_ “Wauereas, the executive committee 
is advised that the management of the 
Call-Bulletin has indicated that mem- 
bership in the guild is looked upon with 
disfavor and may affect the positions 
of guild members, and 

“WHEREAS, several members, by rea- 
son of the expressed attitude of the 
management, have already resigned 
from the guild, and 

_ “Wuenreas, the executive committee is 
feariul that those who remain mem- 
bers of the guild may suffer serious con- 
sequences, and 
_ “Waereas, the executive committee 
is of the opinion that no member of the 
guild should be required at this time 
to run the risk of such consequences, 

“THEREFORE Be Ir Resotvep: That 
the executive committee will not con- 
sider it an act of disloyalty on the part 
ot any member who, at this time, 
resigns solely by reason of the ex- 
pressed attitude of the management. 

“It is further resolved that the ex- 
ecutive committee request that each 
member so resigning state in his resig- 
nation the reason for his resignation 
and, as far as possible, from whom he 
learned the attitude of the management, 
and as nearly as possible exactly what 
was said or done.” 

The executive committee in the same 
meeting also drafted and sent the fol- 
lowing cablegram to Mr. Hearst, to 
which no reply has been received: 
“WiLtt1aM RANDOLPH Hearst, 
“MApRID. 

“Fifteen Call-Bulletin employes ad- 
vised by Holliday and Mulcahy in 
fashion they interpret means they must 
resign from San Francisco Newspaper 





Guild or be discharged. We call upon 
your sense of fairness to order halt in 
any such program at least until aims 
and purposes San Francisco Guild can 
be laid before you. We feel situation 
full of misunderstanding has developed 
here. Circumstances have led to mis- 
taken assumptions regarding guild’s 
aims and attitude. These misconcep- 
tions now threaten livelihood men 
whose loyalty to you has otherwise 
never been questioned. If threat of 
management is carried through these 
men will stand convicted without their 
case ever being heard. This must im- 
press you as being un-American and 
conviction without a jury verdict and 
in violation of your personal standards. 
Appreciate your cooperation and reply. 
“Executive Committee 
“ArTHUR CayLor, President” 

The Call-Bulletin executives men- 

tioned in the cablegram are Robert T. 





McNEIL SUCCEEDS STONG 


Knoxville (Tenn.) News-Sentinel 
Editor Goes to Washington 


Marshall McNeil, who has _ been 
managing editor of Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper Alliance in Washington, 


has been named editor of the Knox- 
ville (Tenn.) News-Sentinel, to succeed 
Benton J. Stong, editor of the News- 
Sentinel for about two and a half years, 
who will join the Alliance in Washing- 
ton, 

The changes were announced by John 
Sorrells, executive editor of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers. 

McNeil, a native Texan, began his 
newspaper career on the Houston Press. 
Stong was former Nashville correspond- 
ent for the News-Sentinel and Mem- 
phis Press-Scimitar, 





MOVING N. Y. OFFICE 

After 40 years on Park Row, New 
York, the Eastern offices of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat will be moved 
from the old Times building, 41 Park 
Row, to 501 Graybar building, July 3, 
H. Clive Fisher, eastern manager, an- 
nounced this week. The new telephone 
number is Mohawk 4-5686. 











ONCE HE HIRED ALL THREE AT $8 A WEEK 











Hi Baggerly, sports editor of the San Francisco Bulletin 20 years ago, started 
three cartoonists, who later acquired world-wide fame. Baggerly, now president 
of the Pacific Coast Baseball League, met “his boys” while in New York last 


week. Left to right are: 


Rube Goldberg, Hi Baggerly, Russ Westover, and 


Robert L. Ripley. 





Holliday, publisher, and Joseph A. Mul- 
cahy, managing editor. 

The executive committee met again 
in executive session at the Press Club 
on the evening of June 21 to give full 
consideration to the matter of resigna- 
tions from the Call-Bulletin chapter 
and to discuss what course of procedure 
the local guild should undertake. No 
definite decision was reached and the 
situation was taken under advisement. 

The National Labor Board in Wash- 
ington, D. C., has reversed its previous 
ruling that the complaint of Dean Jen- 
nings against the Call-Bulletin should 
be filed with the Newspaper Business 
Industrial Relations Board, and has 
since asked the San Francisco Regional 
Labor Board to conduct the hearing be- 
cause the Newspaper Board has not yet 
set up the machinery for hearing such 
complaints. 


RADIO WIRE FEES TAXABLE 
(Special to Ep1tor & PusiisHer) 

Wasuincton, D. C., June 25—The 
exemption from federal tax which af- 
fects payments by newspapers to tele- 
graph and telephone companies does not 
extend to payments made by radio 
broadcasting companies to those systems 
of communications, the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue has rules. 


BELL JOINS BRUNSWICK NEWS 

Kenneth Bell, a member of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri School of Journal- 
ism faculty and a staff member of the 
Columbian Missourian, has joined the 
Brunswick (Ga.) News as assistant to 
the president. Mr. Bell will have charge 
of the advertising and circulation de- 
partments of the newspaper. 


BUILDING-LOAN _FIRMs 
PLANNING CAMPAIGN 


Survey of Public’s Attitude Toward 
Home Loans Being Made by 
Agency—Housing Law May 
Stimulate Local Copy 








AIKMAN NAMED EDITOR 


Los Angeles Illustrated News Special 
Writer Promoted 
(By telegraph to Epitor & PustisHER) 
Los ANGELES, June 27—Placing of 
the executive editorial management of 
the Los Angeles Illustrated Daily News 
in the hands of Duncan Aikman under 


(Special to Epttor & Pusrisuer) Mo 
Cuicaco, June 26—Basis for a co, git 
operative advertising campaign on the pe 
part of more than 11,000 building and. faces 
loan associations throughout the Uniteg fot" 
States, is being determined in a National terial 
survey of the public’s attitude towarg § Bel 
investment and home loans as Provided § Lor? 
by these institutions. Under the leader. |e! 
ship of the United States Building ang f this 
Loan League, 104 S. Michigan avenue Co 
the survey is being made to find first 
proper keynote for a national advertis. | equal 
ing campaign. J. Walter Thompson § same 
Company is conducting the survey, jp § putt 
which more than 15,000  individuay } pact 
opinions are being sought. year 
The recent federal housing legislation, | 7 
to arouse interest in home building ang § he § 
repairs and to stimulate borrowing for } The 
such purpose shas given a new turn to } 4 
the building and loan advertising dis. } Mr. 
cussion, Eprtor & PUBLISHER learned } $2 
this week. Originally looking largely } voll 
in the direction of advertising for new J that 
investments in the associations, the pro. § ad 
gram is now also seen as a_ possibility § 500 
| for making known the lending service} 7 
of the associations for modernizing and } had 
repairing of homes under the federal § in| 
housing act. 000; 
Meanwhile, an informal check-up here § tom! 
among building material houses, shows § MM, 
that firms with national distribution |“ 
have not as yet made any special plans § titi? 
to increase their advertising budgets to § nt 
take advantage of the possible flood of § spe 
buying power that will be released} » 
under the federal housing act. One § sil 
manufacturer pointed out there will be f fs 
a multiude of small jobs, which will fsa 
largely be done by local contractors and § m0 
carpenters. He suggested that the best f ab 
prospects for mewspaper advertising § P™ 
were the local contractors and car- § Bel 
penters. Several companies indicated § Ju 
that as soon as it could be accurately § 0 
determined what benefits, if any, the ff por 
act will provide for building material § tec 
houses, increased national advertising} 1 
expenditures could be expected. Joa 
No definite date has been set for the f du 
building and loan league’s proposed ef- § 
forts, Epiror & PusLisHer was told § | 
Newspaper representatives, who have § 0 
been informed regarding the proposed § ¥ 
building and loan league campaign, 
state the tentative plans call for a radio § st 
program which will offer listeners a} 


booklet descriptive of the building and J 28 
loan business. ” ( 
It is argued that such an advertising 





the title of editor was announced today program would be wasteful without ade der 
by E. Manchester Boddy, publisher. quate use of national newspaper ad- " 
Mr. Aikman’s appointment was effec- vertising. : 
tive Monday, June 25, when he assumed Newspapers are being urged to con- th 
the duties of the newly created position. tact local building and loan association J % 
No other changes in personnel or posi- offices and point out to them that news- }™ 
tions were made, Hal Rorke continuing papers offer their businesses the greatest ae 
as managing editor, Matt Weinstock as advertising support. he 
city editor and Charles Higgins as tele- The league, at its annual convention e 
graph editor. here last fall, talked in terms of a an 
Mr. Aikman is a veteran newspaper- $500,000 project. Since then George W. an 
man author and magazine writer. He West, of Atlanta, a member of the #2” 
was born in Terre Haute, Ind., and was league’s national advertising committee, 
graduated from Yale in 1911. The next has suggested a larger sum and con- 
year he entered newspaper work on the tinuance of the campaign, once it 8 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican, subse- started, for three to five years. 
quently working for the New iy «po ta 
Item, Philadelphia Public Ledger, New r 
York “ts meg Post and the Edward GUILD UNIT NEGOTIATING a 
Marshall Syndicate in London. Later (Special to Eprtor & Pusiisnex) - 
he was in charge of the West Coast PHILADELPHIA, June 26—Another Hi 
bureau of the Baltimore Sun in Los meeting with John C. Martin, publisher fv 
Angeles. of the Philadelphia Inquirer and te Bhp 
He has been with the News as a Evening Ledger, will be sought within Bn 


special writer since December, 1932. He 
was chosen as the first president of the 
newly formed Newspaper Guild of Los 
Angeles County, a post which he is now 
resigning. 


ADVERTISERS TO MEET 
Summer meeting of the Interstate 
Advertising Managers’ Association will 
be held July 13-14 at the Penn-Stroud 
Hotel, Stroudsburg, Pa. 





two weeks by the committee represent- §) 
ing the Philadelphia Unit of the News Be 
paper Guild in negotiations for a = 
tract with editorial workers. At 4 
meeting held Sunday the committee re- 
ported the results of a conference with 
Mr. Martin last week at which a clos 
shop was deme~ded. The committee 
was informed that pay increases 
the present time were out of t 
question. 
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ER OUTPUT 93% OF 
raPlig29 TONNAGE, 


jdnap Reports to Consolidated Group 
Industry’s Trouble Due to 
“Jungle Competition” 
on Price 


(By telegrath to Epitor & PuBiisHER) 

\MonTREAL, Que., June 27—While 
aere are some indications of improved 
once for newsprint, the corporation 

‘aces increased costs of production 
ough higher wages, costs of ma- 
terials, taxes and ground rents, L. J. 
Belnap, president of Consolidated Paper 
Corporation, Ltd., told the annual gen- 
eal meeting of the shareholders here 
is aiternoon. 

+ cemngtion of newsprint during the 
frst five months of the current year 
equaled 93 per cent of the total in the 
same months of 1929, Mr. Belnap said, 
painting out that the productive ca- 
pacity of the industry was higher this 
year than in 1929. 2 : 

"The present selling price of newsprint, 
he said, was the lowest in 20 years. 

The volume of newsprint production 
was on an upward trend. Since 1930, 
Mr. Belnap said, the price had dropped 
$2 per ton or 30 per cent. The May 
volume of sales, this year, was nearly 
that of May, 1929, while the value was 
about $8,000,000, as compared with $13,- 
500,000 in May, 1929. 

The United States and Canadian mills 
had an output of about 3,000,000 tons 
in 1933, bringing the industry $122,- 
000,000, as compared with a similar 
tonmage in 1924 which brought $229,- 
000,000 


“Under this system of jungle compe- 
tition,” said Mr. Belnap, prices were 
not stabilized and price cutting with 
special concessions were general.” 

Mr. Belnap pointed out that Con- 
solidated Paper’s tonnage for the last 
fiscal year (12 months) was about the 
same as that for the previous 15 
months. Costs had been reduced by 
about $7.80 per ton, while the selling 
price was down $12.60, and here Mr. 
Belnap made another reference to 
“‘ungle competition.” Another $2,000,- 
00 would have been lost by the cor- 
poration except for the economies ef- 
fected. 

The president pointed out that bank 
leans of the corporation had been re- 
duced by about $8,750,000 since the re- 
organization. 

Consolidated paper now has about 20,- 
00) shareholders, of which 6,000 are 
women, 10,000 men and the balance are 
trust companies, etc. The average 
share holdings, Mr. Belnap said, 
amounted to 87 shares, while the aver- 
age individual bond holding was $4,800. 

Of the total security holders, 75 per 
cent are Canadians, which, the presi- 
dent said, was unusually high for a 
paper company. 

Of the Canadian newsprint produc- 
tion, the speaker said 90 per cent was 
exported, and practically all of the 
money received from abroad was re- 
tamed in Canada as all of the material 
Was purchased here. In this respect, 
he said, it was a commodity like wheat 
and unlike textiles, rubber, machinery 
and automobiles, and hence its import- 


he @2nce to Canada. 





OREGON EDITORS MEET 

(Special to Epttor & Pusisner) 
| Rosepurc, Ore., June 25—Devoting a 
arge part of their time to discussion 
»t code matters, members of the Oregon 
plate Editorial Association held their 
“ annual convention here the past 
Week end. The convention voted dis- 
pproval of the provision of the market- 
mg code for the bakery industry in 
Pregon providing a differential of one 
ent in the price of advertised bread and 
pon-advertised bread. Hugh G. Ball, 
ditor of the Hood River News, was 











lected president of the association for 
ensuing year...In addition he was 

Warded the Paul R. Kelty cup, a 

© have the best editorial page consis- 

rophy for the weekly paper adjudged 
ly through the year. 





NEW SERVICE PLANNED 


Organization of a statistical depart- 
ment, to make available to members all 
possible information on wages, hours, 
contracts, income and expenses, is un- 
der way by the California Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, it was an- 
nounced this week by John B. Long, 
general manager. Activities will be cen- 
tralized in San Francisco, under the 
direction of E. H. Wilder, San Fran- 
cisco manager of C. N. P. A. 


GIEGENGACK IS NAMED 
PUBLIC PRINTER 


Long Island Democrat Began Career 
as “Devil” on N. Y. World— 
Carter Held Over for 
16 Months 


By Georce H. MANNING 
(Washington Correspondent, 
Epitor & PUBLISHER) 

Wasuincton, D. C. June 27—After 
more than a year of political see-saw- 
ing during which several leading 
aspirants have alternately won and lost 
top place in the race for appointment 
as public printer in charge of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, A. E. Giegen- 
gack, Rockville Centre, L. I., this week 
was named to the position. 

He will succeed George H. Carter, 
Republican, former Iowa political 
leader, lawyer, and committee clerk “on 
the hill,’ who held the job twelve 
years, and was favored with 16 months 
in office after his term had expired 
while the Democrats fought out the 
patronage question. Carter gives way 
to a stanch advocate of organized labor, 
Democratic chieftain in the Long Island 
area, ex-serviceman and wartime me- 
chanical superintendent of the Stars 
and Stripes, A. E. F. publication. The 
federal government pays its public 
printer $10,000 a year, and charges him 
with the responsibility of printing all 
government matter except paper money 
and stamps. 

The appointment climaxes 
the trade which began 25 years ago 
when Giegengack was a “printers’ 
devil” on the old New York World. 
He dropped his post as superintendent 
of the printing division of a mail order 
house to join the army, and upon his 
return engaged in business in New 
York. In 1927 he became international 
president of the Printing House Crafts- 
men, a position he held for two years. 

One of the organizers of the Ameri- 
can Legion and a leader in the Boy 
Scout movement. Giegengack is a mem- 
ber of the Elks and the Knights of 
Columbus. For the past year he has 
been NRA code director for the type- 
setting trade in New York. He is 44 
years old, is married and is the father 
of a daughter, 10 years old. 


a career in 





13 PRINTERS GRADUATED 


Victor Ridder Delivers Address at 


Empire State School 

Thirteen young men were graduated 
from the Empire State School of 
Printing, Ithaca, N. Y., June 22. Vic- 
tor Ridder of Ridder Brothers News- 
papers delivered the commencement ad- 
dress and congratulated the boys on 
having completed their course of study 
in the school operated and supported 
by newspaper publishers. 

Eleven of the 13 graduates have been 
given emloyment on New York State 
newspapers and one in Ontario. 

Numerous publishers from New York 
State were among the guests at the 
graduation exercises, which were ob- 
served in the form of a luncheon at 
the Ithaca Hotel, Ithaca, N. Y. 

At an executive committee meeting 
previous to the graduation ceremony the 
resignation of Don A. Johnson, di- 
rector of the school, was accepted and 
a resolution paying tribute to his ser- 
vice to the school was adopted. 





OPENS MEMPHIS AGENCY 
Robert L. Fancher has opened a new 
advertising agency in Memphis, Tenn., 
with offices in the Sterick Building. 
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CONSPIRACY CHARGE DENIED 


Macfadden and Munsey Firms Answer 
Trade Commission Action 
(Special to Epitor & PusiisHEr) 

WASHINGTON, . C—June 27— 
Macfadden Publications, Inc., and 
Frank A. Munsey Company, two of 
eight co-defendents in an action brought 
by the Federal Trade Commission 
which charges a conspiracy to destroy 
the second-hand or used magazine and 
periodical business, have filed answers 
to the complaint denying that they have 
participated in a combine of the type 
alleged. 

Answers have not yet been filed by 

the other respondents, Butterick Pub- 
lishing Company, Street & Smith Pub- 
lications, Pictorial Review Company, 
International Circulation Company, 
S-M News Company and Midwest Dis- 
tributors, Inc. 
_ The Commission charges that the 
first five named, who are publishers, 
and the last three, who are distributors, 
are parties to agreements by which 
publications are refused to dealers who 
will not agree not to handle used pub- 
lications. 

The Macfadden and Munsey attor- 
neys claim contracts for the return of 
unsold magazines have been made with 
some distributors, but the contract more 
commonly used provides that credit will 
be given when the front and back covers 
of unsold magazines or periodicals are 
returned. This contract, they say, has 
been abused, and the coverless maga- 
zines have been sold in competition with 
new publications. 

To correct the abuse, they have re- 
stricted their business to those who do 
not engage in such practices, the answer 
States. 


CODE AUTHORITY APPROVED 


Body of Ten Will Head Advertising 
Typography Group 
(Special to Eptror & PusiisHEr) 

Wasuincton, D. C., June 27—Gen- 
eral Hugh S. Johnson has approved the 
code authority selected by the adver- 
tising typography division of the 
graphic arts code. 

Those who will serve are: E. M. 
Diamant, Kurt H. Volk, C. E. Ruck- 
stuhl, P. J. Frost, P. J. Perrusi, of 
New York City; H. A. Knight and 
E. G. Johnson of Chicago. Ill.: George 
Willens, Detroit, Mich.; Fred J. White, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Homer E. Dan- 
iel, Nashville, Tenn. 

Approval also has been given the 
budget submitted for the trade typeset- 
ting industry for expenses from April 
1, 1934, to March 31, 1935, a total of 
$24,450. The basis of assessment is 
$3 for each $1,000 of mechanical pay- 
roll for the year 1933, with a minimum 
of $15 a year. The pavroll is estimated 
at $9,900,000. 

A budget is to be filed shortly by the 
photo-engraving industry, NRA having 
set July 6 as the final date for filing 
objections to an amendment giving the 
code authority this power. 


CAN’T COLLECT PREMIUMS 


Carriers Barred from Taking Insur- 


ance Policy Money in Michigan 

Some difficulty has been encountered 
by the Michigan insurance department 
in connection with attempts of news- 
paper carrier boys to collect insurance 
premiums on limited accident pclicies 
sold through the newspaper, according 
to a news dispatch from Lansing, Mich., 
appearing in the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce. The dispatch states: 

“The latest case to arise is in Bay 
City, where the Daily Times has been 
advertising that accident policyholders 
should pay six cents weekly to the car- 
rier for their policy when paying for 
the paper itself. Such a practice, the 
department holds, is making the news- 
boy an agent and is obviously in viola- 
tion of the insurance laws as the boys 
cannot be licensed. The Bay City 
paper’s policy is issued by the National 
Casualty at an annual premium of $3, 
according to the form in possession of 
the department.” 
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GRAPHIC ARTS BUDGET 
NEAR $250,000 


NRA Approval Sought for Code Ad- 
ministration—Levy To Be Made 
on $100,000,000 Mechan- 
ical Payroll 


(Special to Epttor & PusiisHER) 

WasuinctTon, D. C., June 27—NRA 
has been asked to approve a budget for 
administration of the commercial re- 
lief printing section of the Graphic Arts 
Code, which includes $134,750 for 
national code authority expenses, and 
supplemental budgets running from a 
few hundred to several thousand dol- 
lars for each of the 17 geographical 
zones, 

Copies of the document, which com- 
prises about mimeographed pages 
showing details of the estimated costs, 
will be sent to all members of the 
trade affected, and they will be given 
opportunity to file written objections, if 
any exist, in lieu of a public hearing. 
This course was decided upon as a 
more equitable method from the stand- 
point of members of the industries 
located in states far distant from Wash- 
ington. : 

The budgets are for the period from 
March 1 to September 30 of this year. 
To raise the fund for the national code 
authority, an assessment of $3 will be 
made on each $1,000 of annual mechan- 
ical payroll in each member’s plant. It 
is estimated that an aggregate payroll 
of $100,000,000 will be subject to assess- 
ments. ae 

In each of the 17 zones it is proposed 
to make an additional assessment against 
each $1,000 of mechanical payroll to 
support code administration in those 
areas only. The suggested levies range 
from 5 to $55 per $1,000 of payroll. 

The total assessment for national and 
regional administration is in excess ot 
a quarter of a million dollars. 

Mechanical payroll is interpreted by 
NRA to include foremen, superinten- 
dents, compositors, composing machine 
operators, tenders and helpers, proof- 
readers and copyholders, pressmen and 
feeders, stock holders, bindery hands, 
cutters, rulers, forwarders, apprentices, 
errand boys and porters. 





PRESS CONFERENCES STARTED 


Stock Exchange President to Meet 
Weekly With Reporters 

Weekly press conferences were linsti- 
tuted by the New York Stock Exchange 
last week for the first time in the his- 
tory of the Exchange. 

At the first conference June 21 
Richard Whitney, president, made it 
plain that the Exchange sought a closer 
relationship with the public through the 
press. ; 

Discussion of the exact line between 
printable and non-printable matter took 
up 15 minutes of the conference. The 
Exchange president answered a barrage 
of reporters’ questions. More than 30 
reporters were present. 

Conferences will be held at noon and 
4 p. m. alternately ‘to make it a fair 
break for morning and afternoon news- 
papers. 

After a lapse of more than five years, 
the New York Stock Exchange has de- 
cided to restore some of the facilities 
for the press which it abandoned early 
in 1929. The publicity committee voted 
this week to establish headquarters for 
the press on the fifth floor as soon as 
possible. 

The new quarters, which are expected 
to be similar to the old Stock Exchange 
library facilities, will include telephones 
and a news ticker from each of the 
two principal financial news services. 





DEAN WILLIAMS RECOVERING 


Dr. Walter Williams, president of the 
University of Missouri and dean of the 
school of journalism of the university, 
returned to his campus home in Colum- 
bia this week from a St. Louis hos- 
pital following an operation June 9. 
Accompanied by Mrs. Williams, he 
made the trip by motor car. 
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COAST MANAGERS HEAR PLEA FOR 
NEW ADVERTISING CLASSIFICATIONS 





Rudolph Seiler Addresses Californians at Los Angeles Meeting 
—Also Suggests New Rate Structure—Alhambra Post- 
Advocate Wins Idea Contest 





(Special to Epttor & PusiisHEr) 

OS ANGELES, June 25—Recom- 
mendations for a radical reclassi- 
fication of newspaper advertising, and 
for a revision of the rate structure 
based on advertising costs; a glimpse 
at advertising from the retailer’s angle, 
and the awarding of prizes for out- 
standing campaigns entered in an “Ad- 
vertising Ideas” contest were highlights 
of the convention of the Advertising 
Managers’ Division of the California 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
which closed in Hollywood, Saturday. 
June 23. q 

With a registration of 85 from all 
parts of the state, the convention was 
termed the most successful in the his- 
tory of the division in all respects. 
Speakers included Rudolph Seiler, 
newspaper analyst and promotion ex- 
pert, formerly prominent in the Hearst 
organization; Judge Harlan G. Palmer, 
publisher-editor of the Hollywood Citi- 
zen-News; E. J. Shurtz, manager of 
the Broadway-Hollywood Department 
Store, and others. 

It was Seiler who, as the closing 
speaker of the convention Saturday af- 
ternoon, created a stir of discussion with 
his revolutionary ideas regarding a 
vertising classifications and rates. 

“This is an age when economic laws 
operate with more exactness than in 
any time for generations,” he said in 
introduction, sounding the keynote of : 
scientific theory based on a thorough 
examination of newspaper operations 
and problems. 

Instead of the usual grouping of ad- 
vertising as national, local, classified 
and legal, he suggested that it should 
be divided into these groups: 

1. The publicity type. Advertising 
which the public is not looking for, 
such as the advertisement which is 
placed on the sports page to catch the 
attention of the reader who wants to 
find out how the track meet came out. 

2. That which the reader seeks. 
Classified is almost 100 per cent this 
type. 

3. A combination of the two. Ad- 
vertising which, although readers seek 
it. becomes more valuable by placing it 
ni new readers will be created for 
it. 

Retail is almost wholly Type 1, he 
said, although on occasion—a Dollar 
Day, for instance—it is Type 3 

Failure to recognize Type two was 
responsible for shopping news compe- 
tition, he declared, pointing out that 
the first shopping news was started in 
Cleveland by merchants who felt people 
were buying newspapers just to read 
their advertisements. Shopping News, 
however, cannot provide the publicity 
type, and so merchants use both. ; 

_For the newspaper publisher to pro- 
vide both types of medium may appear 
foolish on the face, but is not, Mr 
Seiler insisted. He cited an example 
of a newspaper which publishes a 
weekly Advertiser section, without a 
line of news. This not only goes as 
a second section to the paper’s 29,000 
subscribers, but is distributed by itself 
to 41,000 more. The rate for the sec- 
tion with the greater circulation is 75 
cents an inch; for the regular paper 
$1.10 an inch. Yet the former does 
not interfere with the regular advertis- 
ing, because it is following a definite 
economic law. 

Increasing rates may result in lower 
profits, he said, pointing out that if the 
price is so high the buyer cannot make 
a profit, he won’t buy. How are rates 
determined? he asked, and answered: 
“Usually the publisher decided it shall 
be all the traffic will bear.” 

Then he discussed costs of publish- 
ing advertising, enumerating them as 
follows: 

1. Sales cost. 


Goes up or down with 
volume. 


2. Costs of composition. 

3. Cost of press work, ink. of white 
paper. Also goes up or down with 
volume. 

4. Stereotyping costs. Not in ratio 
to volume, because of frequent replat 
ing and special casting. 

5. Bad debts and allowances. 

6. General; rent, administration, etc. 

To these he contrasted five revenue- 
producing departments: Circulation, lo- 
cal, national, classified and legal. Since 
circulation can’t provide the required 
revenue alone, the advertising must 
make up the difference, but in propor- 
tion to the relative expense of printing 
it. 

He pointed out that while classified 
linage may be high, the amount of new 
copy set is comparatively small. On 
the other hand, a display advertisement 
which runs three days usually requires 
new copy each day. 

In scaling rate cards to the retail ac- 
counts, newspapers overlook another 
advertiser, the small fellow like the 
watchmaker, who can take advantage 
of another type of advertising—the 
business card, which runs from day to 
day without change. He _ suggested 
newspapers could solicit profitably op- 
ticians, jewelers, barber shops, cafes 
and other small retail businesses at a 
rate which takes into consideration the 
reduced cost to the paper of running 
this type of advertising. 

The Hollywood Citizen-News has 
adopted these principles of operation, 
he said, and has shown remarkable in- 
creases in cafe and school advertising. 

A similar approach would end the 
“off-day bugaboo,” the Saturday or 
Monday when advertisements drop to 
a minimum, he said, mentioning a paper 
which tried it and increased its Satur- 


day advertisements from 35 (mostl 
amusements and churches) to more 
than 200. 


Declaring that the usual classified 
rate is unnecessarily about twice that 
of display, Seiler said favorable results 
can be obtained in scaling them down. 
He mentioned a paper which scaled 
its rate down from $1.14 an inch to 
92 cents. In March under the old rate, 
it printed 1,800 inches of classified; in 
May under the new rate it printed 712 
inches more. The total inches set were 
only 31 more. The revenue per inch 
increased 11 cents. The revenue in- 
creased $400 a month. 

Mr. Shurtz of the Broadway-Holly- 
wood declared that newspapers are the 
best and most productive medium 
available to the retailer, because read- 
ers have a definite interest in the paper. 
He urged papers to take a real interest 
in the retailer’s problems and to give 
him a break in the advertising makeun 
of the paper by not crowding too much 
advertising on a page. 

He also declared newspapers should 
check the retailer after a campaign * 
make sure he is backing up his adver- 
tisement. Failure on the retailer’s part 
to back up his copy means loss to the 
paper, for the merchant will not get 
results and will blame the paper, he 
said. 

In conclusion he suggested that sales- 
men should not belittle other mediums. 
“Show the advertiser results,” ‘he said 
“and you don’t have to worry about th 
others.” 

Judge Palmer, addressing the lunch- 
eon meeting Saturday at which agency 
men were guests, drew a picture of 
what an “Advertising Brain Trust” 
would have recommended for the 
country as the solution of recent prob- 
lems. Although attacking the prob- 
lems from a different angle, throug’ 
analysis of conditions and a survey of 
resources, he said the advertising man 
would have arrived at about the same 
conclusions, and suggested the same 
cures as did the Washington Brain 
Trust. 
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WILL STUDY ABROAD 

















John C. Kelly, 22, (left) youthful 
president of the Sioux City (Ia.) Tri- 
bune, and his brother, Eugene, 21, 
sailed June 28 for Europe and a year 
of study at Sorbonne University in 
Paris and Oxford University. Both 
are members of the Tribune’s advertis- 
ing staff. John attended preparatory 
school at Lawrenceville, N. J., an 
Hun Military Academy, Princeton, N. J., 
before studying two years at Princeton. 
Eugene attended Hun Military Acad- 
emy and Devitt in Washington, before 


enrolling at the University of Iowa. 


The Kellys are sons of Gene Kelly, edi- 
tor and manager of the Tribune. 








At the morning session John Siemons, 
advertising manager, San Mateo Times, 
discussed “Rate Cards and Rate Struc- 
tures.” He borrowed a restaurant slo- 
gan, “If you want to be a success, keep 
your eye on the doughnut, and not on 
the hole,” to urge managers to look at 
the advertisement they are _ selling, 
whether one column 5 inches or a page, 
in relation to the rest of the paper, 
rather than as so much white space. 

The small newspaper, at distinct dis- 
advantage when comparing milline 
rates, can still obtain national linage 
through the cooperation of local 
dealers, he said. The paper that is 
alert and eager to help the local busi- 
ness firm solve its problems finds this 
cooperation readily forthcoming. 

Speaking on “Classified Promotion,” 
George A. McQueen, advertising man- 
ager, Redwood City Tribune, urged a 
dual campaign directed at the advertiser 
and at the reader as an effective means 
of increasing business. He recom- 
mended consideration of the word rate 
over the line rate as being more easily 
visualized by the advertiser, and as 
discouraging the use of abbreviations. 
He also suggested that rate differen- 
tials between classifcations were un- 
necessary and should be eliminated. 

Month by month, the calendar con- 
tains plenty of material for extra lin- 
age, C. E. Borum, advertising manager, 
Sacramento Union, declared. He sug- 
gested how special advertising could 
be promoted for holidays, nationally- 
observed birthday anniversaries, and 
other “red letter days.” 

First prize in the “Advertising Ideas” 
contest, a silver cup donated by Fenger- 
Hall Company, was won by Henry 
Walsh, advertising manager, Alhambra 
Post-Advocate, for a cooperative con- 
test idea with electrical refrigerator 
dealers. 

Second prize was awarded T. Har- 
wood Young, Hollywood Citizen-News, 
for an advertising contest in which em- 
ployes of other departments partici- 
pated. designed to build up Saturday 
business. 

Third prize was won by George Burt, 
advertising manager, Long Beach 
Press-Telgram, for a Rediscovery cam- 
paign, selling the citizens on their city, 
and overcoming the timidity caused by 
the 1933 earthquake. 


Fourth prize went to Robert Corri- 
gan, Glendale News-Press, for a series 


of cooperative pages, and fifth Drize 
was awarded W. W..Marton, Monro, 
News-Post, for a campaign to sel] new 
advertisers on the idea of coming jn, 
the paper. 

Judges of the contest were Dan p 
Miner, Dan B. Miner Agency, Los Ap. 
geles; Don Francisco, Lord & Thoma 
Los Angeles, and E. J. Shurtz, of ¢. 
Broadway-Hollywood. 

All of the convention’s business wa 
conducted Saturday, Kenneth Stace, 
advertising manager, San Jose Ney, 
president of the northern division, Dre. 
siding in the morning, and H. C. Burk. 
heimer, publisher, Alhambra Post-Aq. 
vocate, and president of the southern 
division, presiding in the afternoon, 


SENATORS ARE 
BY WRITERS’ VIEWS 


Protests of Robinson and Trammel 
Draw Reply That Senate Press 
Gallery Poll Was Not 
“Official’”’ 


(Special to Epttor & Pus.isuer) 

Wasurnoaton, D. C., June 27—News 
correspondents registered in the Senate 
press gallery raised the ire of Senator 
Arthur Robinson of Indiana, and Sen. 
ator Park Trammell of Florida, whe 
they voted the former “the least likely 
to be missed,” and the latter the “least 
inclined to work,” with the result that 
the standing committee felt impelled to 
issue a statement minimizing the im. 
portance of the poll. 

The vote, which was not wholly one 
belittling the abilities of the 96 men- 
bers of the upper House, included also 
a poll on such complimentary charac. 
teristics as sartoria spendor, personal 
popularity, and sex appeal. Only 82 oj 
the 470 members of the gallery filled 
out a questionnaire expressing their 
views. 

The tabulation was released for pub- 
lication last Sunday and copies placed 
on the bulletin board in the gallery, 
Those copies were removed by Super- 
intendent William Collins when Sen- 
ators Robinson and Trammel raised 
their voices in protest. Then the 
standing committee in a further at- 
tempt to mollify the angered solons 
both of whom are up for re-election 
issued the following statement: 

“In no sense is the poll an official 
register of press gallery sentiment, but 
amounts to a news stunt of a ~roup of 
members. It is just what it shows on 
its face—the persona! opinion of not 
more than 82 out of the 470 members.” 

The reporters did well by publisher- 
members of the Senate. They voted 
Senator Carter Glass of Virginia, who 
has steadfastly refused to place the 
Blue Eagle on his newspapers, the 
ablest Democrat in the House. Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenburg, publisher, was 
conceded the best chance of all to be 
President of the United States. 

Other results of the vote were: Set- 
ator David Reed, Pennsylvania, 
ablest Republican member; Senator 
William E. Borah, Idaho, best orator; 
Senator Henry W. Keyes, New Hamp- 
shire, most silent Senator; Senator 
George W. Norris, Nebraska, most lib- 
eral member; Senator Simeon D. Fess, 
Ohio, most conservative ; Senator Rob- 
ert F. Wagner, New York, most popu- 
lar, most industrious, and tied with 
Senator Joseph T. Robinson of Ar 
kansas for most helpful to the press; 
Senator Millard E. Tydings, Maryland, 
most sex appeal; Senator Huey 
Long, Louisiana, best dressed; Senator 
J. Hamilton Lewis, Illinois, flashiest 
dresser; Senator Elmer Thomas, Okla- 
homa, handsomest; Senator Charles 
McNary, Oregon, smartest politician; 
Senator Bronson Cutting, New Mexico, 
most literary; Senator Henry F. As 
hurst, Arizona, best mannered ; Senator 
Royal S. Copeland, New York City 
most anxious to please the press. 

“Jim” Preston, for many years super 
intendent of the Senate Press gallery, 
was voted the most popular Senate em 
ploye. He is in charge of the Semate 
library. 
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1,000,000 New Statistics 


on New York’s Consumers— 
boiled down for Quick UsE 


HE R. L. Polk Consumer Census of New York, the advertiser’s first com- 
plete guide to the buying and reading habits of New York families, 
throws new light on hitherto perplexing selling problems in the nations 


greatest market. 


This information, condensed for quick study and use, is available 
through The New York Times Advertising Department. 


A FEW OF THE IMPORTANT 
SELLING - QUESTIONS THIS 
CENSUS ANSWERS EXACTLY 


Who are New York’s best buying families? 
How do they compare in buying-volume with 
the rest of the market? How to reach them? 


What are New York’s existing brand- 
preferences. ..in Coffee, Bread, Breakfast 
Foods, Soaps, Canned Goods, Tooth Pastes, 
Shaving Cream, Cigarettes? How big a mar- 
ket still remains to be sold such preferences? 


Where do your brands or products stand? 


What prices do New Yorkers now habitu- 
ally pay. . . for Ilouse Dresses, Women’s Hats, 
Men’s Shoes, Men’s Hats. Coats, Hosiery? 


What families own New York’s homes, 
checking accounts, savings accounts, life 
insurance? 


What are New York’s favorite vacuum- 
cleaners, mechanical refrigerators, electric 
washers, pianos? How many families own 
them; and how many do not? 


Where is ownership of New York’s auto- 
mobiles concentrated? How old are these 
cars? Were they new or used when pur- 
chased? 


BELIEVED BY US-- 
NOW PROVED TO YOU BY 
FACTS FROM POLK CENSUS 


Note. All information about New York 

newspapers is on the new basis of Home- 

Effectiveness... .that is, circulation that 

goes regularly into the home, as directly re- 

ported by the women buying-heads of 
families. 


New York Times readers own their homes, 
or pay rentals 80% above the New York 
average. Carry 112% more insurance per 
family. 


Of The New York Times home-effective 
circulation 112% more families own washing 
machines than is the average for New York 
..- 129% more own mechanical refrigerators 
...152% more have checking accounts 


62% more have savings accounts. 


The New York Times weekdays reaches 
homes of New York families above the low- 
est living standard group at a cost per home 
T5% less than any other New York news- 
paper...and 80% less than the average for all. 


The Sunday edition of The Times reaches 
these homes at a cost per home 44% below 
any other newspaper 83% below the 
average. 


Che New York Cimes 


Net Paid Sale for Six Months Ended March 31 Averaged 475,682 Weekdays, 743,092 Sundays 
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MISS DAVENPORT NEW 
HEAD OF LIBRARIANS 


Christian Science Monitor Staff 
Member Elected Chairman of 
Newspaper Group at New 
York Convention 


By Maurice SyMonps 
Librarian, New York Daily News 

Miss Blanche Davenoprt, librarian of 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Was 
elected chairman of the Newspaper 
Group of Special 
Libraries Asso- 
ciation at the 
twelfth annual 
conference last 
week at the 
Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York. 

Ralph Shoe- 
maker, Philadel- 
phia Evening 
Public Ledger 
library, was 
elected  vice- 
chairman, and 
Matthew Red- 
ding, librarian, 
New York World-Telegram, is the new 
secretary-treasurer. 

The conference opened on June 30 with 
a breakfast meeting. The retiring chair- 
man, Miss Alma Jacobus, librarian of 
Time and Fortune magazines, presided: 
Miss Jacobus outlined the activities ac- 
complished during the past year. She 
personally thanked Ralph Shoemaker, 
outgoing secretary-treasurer, who, in 
spite of a double burden through Joseph 
Kwapil’s long illness and untimely death, 
managed to keep in touch with all 
members and increased the roster. 

“Joseph Kwapil’s loss will be keenly 
felt by all who knew him,” said Miss 
Jacobus. “He was the group’s most 
fervent propagandist and one of its best 
friends.” 

Mr. Shoemaker distributed among the 
members a “Memorial Booklet to Mr. 
Joseph F. Kwapil,” which he had com- 
piled from tributes sent him by mem- 
bers of the association and university 
professors who had known Mr. Kwapil. 

Mr. Alcott then presented the report 
of the ethics committee on its findings 
from a questionnaire sent to 125 news- 
paper librarians, of which more than 
60 per cent replied. It showed, among 
other statistical information, that the 
Chicago Daily News possesses 4,000,000 
pictures, while the New York World- 
Telegram has 22,000,000 clippings. 

James W. Barrett, editor of the 
Press Radio Bureau, spoke at the morn- 
ing session June 21. He said that 135 
radio stations were owned or controlled 
by newspapers. He expresed the opinion 
that “no basic antagonism exists be- 
tween the press and the radio, and 
eventually they will have to get along.” 

David Rogers, librarian of the New 
York Herald Tribune, invited the mem- 
bers to see his library. Later they were 
the guests of Mr. Rogers at a luncheon 
in the Herald Tribune building. Wil- 
bur Forrest, executive assistant to the 
president of the Herald Tribune, was 
principal speaker. Mr. Forrest spoke 
of the value of the library; of its im- 
portance to the editorial staff. He told 
some intimate experiences as a Paris 
correspondent for the New Yorrk Trib- 
une during the World War, and also 
of being the Paris correspondent of 
the Herald Tribune at the time of 
Lindbergh’s flight across the Atlantic 
and his arrival at Le Bourget Field in 
Paris. He told of news coming from 
400,000 miles of wire, and said that in 
a year the Herald Tribune receives 
from its foreign service 13,000,000 
words, of which 6,000,000 are printed. 
He emphasized the fact that the libra- 
rian must also be an editor in boiling 
down these 6,000,000 words to probably 
less than half, so as not to clutter the 
files with useless material. 

Maurice Symonds then led the dele- 
gation cross-town to the Daily News 
building, where he showed them the 
News library and described his simpli- 
fied method of cataloguing pictures of 
celebrities. 





BLANCHE DAVENPORT 


Editor & Publisher 
NEW DAILY IN GEORGIA 


The Athens (Ga.) Times made its 
appearance recently published morning 
and Sunday is being edited by Dan Ma- 
vill. J. A. Willis is business manager, 
and W. W. Babb, circulation manager. 
Frost Landis & Kohn is representing 
the paper. 


P.N. P. A. WILL EXPAND 
ITS ACTIVITIES 


Will Establish Labor Division and 
Add Man in Manager’s Office 
Higher Subscription Prices 
Discussed 





(Special to Eptror & PuBLIsHER) 

Harrisspurc, June 25—Because of 
the heavy demands of the New Deal on 
the newspapers, the Pennsylvania News- 
paper Publishers’ Association at its 
summer convention at Conneaut Lake, 
Pa., June 22-23, with 160 persons in at- 
tendance, voted to expand the activi- 
ties of the organization. 

On recommendation of a special ex- 
pansion committee and its executive 
committee, the association decided to 
establish a labor division and to employ 
a second man in the central office at 
Harrisburg to assist Manager W. N. 
Hardy. The convention also favored 
establishment of a Harrisburg corre- 
spondence bureau and a commentator 
will be selected soon to set this up, with 
the idea that he will conduct it himself. 
Both federal and state legslative activi- 
ties will be expanded and new services 
having to do with advertising and mer- 
chandising will be developed by the or- 
ganization. Surveys on_ subscription 
prices, advertising rates and operating 
costs were authorized. 

Opposition to the proposed changes 
in the daily newspaper code affecting 
newspaper boys was voiced by the pub- 
lishers and the manager was directed 
to file a brief with NRA urging reten- 
tion of the present code provisions on 
this subject. 

Opposing the proposed supplemental 
newsprint code, the association sent the 
following telegram to General Johnson 
and to the Consumers’ Advisory Board 
of the NRA: : 

“Prior to final decision we the Penn- 
sylvania Newsaper Publishers’ Associ- 
ation in convention today by unanimous 
action urgently request a public hearing 
on the newsprint code, particularly as it 
pertains to the information of a regula- 
tory board. More newsprint is con- 
sumed in Pennsylvania than in any 
other state except one, and not only 
does this association disapprove of the 
regulatory board plan but vigorously 
protests any final decision without our 
right as consumers to be heard.” 

When the publishers were asked 
about guild activities, not one reported 
any interest in the subject on the part 
of local news men. 

_One of the features of the conven- 
tion which attracted widespread interest 
was a demonstration of the Type-O- 
Writer keyboard, which is used on type- 


278,742 


was the average net paid daily 
circulation of The Baltimore Sun 
(Morning and Evening issues) 
for the month of 


MAY, 1934 


The average net paid circulation 
of THE SUNDAY SUN per 
Sunday for the month of MAY, 
1934, was 187,185. 


Everything in Baltimore 


THE adie SUN 


Morning Evening Sunday 
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setting machines to set type. This 
demonstration was put on by several 
persons competent only as typists and 
by regular linotype operators. Joseph 
Geiger, president of the I. T. U. local 
in Meadville, gave a special demonstra- 
tion. It was reported to the convention 
that about 70 Type-O-Writers are now 
being used and that increased produc- 
tion is being obtained from them. 

Milton R. Miller of the Batavia (N. 
Y.) Daily News thrilled the convention 
with a talk on “Making the Till Tingle.” 
He advocated local news, a close watch 
on expenses, and copy that advertises 
what the people want to buy, rather 
than what the merchant wants to sell. 
Representative Clyde Kelly, of Brad- 
dock, Pa., a newspaper owner, made a 
strong plea for the newspapers not to 
be influenced by propaganda, either 
government or private. 

Discussion of subscription rates con- 
sumed the longest time devoted to any 
one subject. Colonel Ernest G. Smith, 
of the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, and 
John H. J. Kuntz, of Lancaster News- 
papers, Inc., advocated the raising of 
subscription rates. It seemed to be the 
opinion of several publishers that this 
is a subject that will have to be handled 
either locally or by zones; first, attempts 
to raise prices will be made by county 
groups in August. 

M. E. Barton, of the Conneaut Lake 
Breese, won the Paste Pot golf trophy 
offered by the Evening Bulletin, Phila- 
delphia, several years ago, to become 
the permanent property of anyone win- 
ning it three times. It has been won 
by George E. Graff, Williamsport; 
John L. Stewart, Washington, and Wil- 
liam D. Stevenson, Titusville. 
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profits to those who seek business. 
its many 
beaches, will be host to thousands 
of out-of-state visitors this summer 
_. « This is the season of search for 
sport clothes, camp and auto 
equipment—for sun-tan suits and 
sun-tan lotions. This is the season 
when vacation needs will be many 
and vacation dollars will flow 
most freely to those who invest 




















FLORIDIANS VISIT FAIR 


Party of Thirty-Two Newspa 
Entertained in Chicago 
(Special to Ep1tor & Pustisuegg) 
Cuicaco, June 26—Thirty-two Florig. 
newspaper publishers and editors 4, 
guests this week of the Florida exhib 
in the Court of States at the Wor; 
Fair. They arrived yesterday and wer. 
guests of honor last night at a 
with fair administration and exhipy 
officials. 
The following Florida newspaperme; 
are in the group: 


Ben Grant, Jacksonville Journal; Pray 
Pericola, Pensacola News Journal; Edwin p 
Thomas, city editor, Lakeland Ledger & §,,) 
Telegram; T. Harris, managing edit, 
St. Petersburg Times; Clyde Pat Patterson 
De Land Sun News; Peter Schaal, managip, 
editor, Sanford Herald; Wm. M. Pepper, It 
editor, Gainesville Sun; Wm. H. Coe, mang 
ing editor, Sarasota Herald; Brack Cheshin 
sports editor, Bradenton Herald; Lawt, 
Carver, sports editor, Daytona Beach Now| 
Journal; Louis Anderson, Orlando Report, 
Star and Sentinel. ’ 

Roy F. Gallemore, Burtow-Polk Coy,: 
; Frank Harris, Jr., publisher, Qj 
Banner; J. S. Nickel, St. Augustine Recor; 
Fred S. Jones, publisher, Sebring America, 
A. Bev Baker. city editor, Palatka Ney; 
Lynn W. Bloom, publisher, Lakeland New, 
James Clendinin, city editor, Clearwater Sy, 

. H. McCreary, publisher, Gainesville Ney 

Wm. H. Staftord, publisher, Lake Wor, 
Leoder; George Costello, Winter Haven Chie: 
Geo. L. Burr, Jr., Winter Haven Heri; 
C. M. McLennan, Florida Farm & Groy, 
Orlando; Russel_Kay, Florida Clipping s¢, 
vice, Tampa; _ Ernest Lyons, city edits 
Stuart Daily News; and John Kilgore, my 
aging editor, Tallahassee Democrat. 









W. VA. OUTING JULY 20.2) 
Annual summer outing of the We 
Virginia State Newspaper Council, yi 
be held July 20-21 at the Greenbrie 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs. 
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1. LARGEST DAILY CITY CIRCULATION 
2. LARGEST DAILY CITY-AND-SUBURBAN CIRCULATION 


3. HIGHEST PERCENTAGE OF CIRCULATION CONCEN- 
TRATION IN CITY 


4. HIGHEST PERCENTAGE OF CONCENTRATION IN CITY- 
AND-SUBURBAN AREA | 


5. LARGEST DAILY TOTAL DEPARTMENT STORE LINAGE* 


6. LARGEST DAILY UPSTAIRS DEPARTMENT STORE* 
LINAGE 


7. LARGEST DAILY RETAIL GROCERY LINAGE* 


8. ONLY HOUSTON DAILY NEWSPAPER TO SHOW 
GAIN IN NATIONAL ADVERTISING DURING 1933 


9. LARGEST HOUSTON DAILY GAIN IN NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 1st 4 MONTHS 1934 
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POSTPONED BY NRA 








(Continued from page 7) 





bar. He estimated the annual earnings 
of newsboys in the United States at 
$175,000,000. , 

Irving Kaplan, representing the news- 
boys of Lynn, Mass., held beliefs simi- 
lar to those of Burroughs. His idea 
was that selling papers provides a lib- 
eral education. He believed there 
should be no age limit in the code. 

Walter D. Allen, publisher of the 
Brookline (Mass.) Chronicle and past 
president of the National Editorial As- 
sociation, thought the code should be 
amended to provide more adequate pro- 
tection for young boys. He said he 
represented the non-metropolitan news- 
papers, with an aggregate of 10,000 
newsboys. 

The Right Reverend H. St. George 
Tucker, Episcopalian Bishop of Vir- 
ginia, argued against code provisions 
that would exclude boys under 14 from 
selling papers. Such work, he asserted, 
teaches boys self-reliance and is help- 
ful to them in later life. He believed, 
he declared, that local laws should and 
will protect young boys from ganster 
influences. 

The monotony of reptitious argu- 
ments was broken by Joseph Milford 
and Albert Sostilo, carriers for the 
Boston Herald and Traveler, who, with 
the aid of a miniature stage set, gave a 
demonstration of salesmanship in gain- 
ing subscriptions. Milford and Sostilo 
won the Epitor & PuBLISHER trophy 
for the best boy salesmanship demon- 
stration at last week’s New York con- 
vention of the International Circulation 
Managers’ Association. The demon- 
stration sought to convince the audience 
that carrier boys become mentally alert 
through selling subscriptions. 

Harry G. Anderson, president of the 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association of 
Brooklyn, did not believe the question 
of employing boys was a child labor 
problem. He opposed amendments to 
the code, declaring that the causes of 
juvenile delinquency cannot be removed 
by raising the age limit for newspaper 
sellers. He did not believe, he declared, 
that the evils attendant to the selling 
of newspapers are as great as indicated 
by some of the witnesses. Anderson, 
formerly an assistant district attorney 
in Kings County, New York, said he 
did not appear as a representative of 
the organization of which he is presi- 
dent, but solely as an individual. 

Elisha Hanson, attorney for the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation and other publishing organiza- 
tions, defended the present code pro- 
visions, wich limit the selling time for 
carriers from 7 a. m, to 8 p. m. in the 
summer months and 7 a. m. to 7 p. m. 
in the winter. As attorney for six 
regional publishing organizations, he 
had helped write the code, Mr. Hanson 
said. 

The age limit question is strictly a 

matter to be decided by local authori- 
ties, declared Mr. Hanson, and should 
not be decided by code authorities in 
Washington. It is impossible, he added, 
for Federal code authorities thoroughly 
to understand local problems. 
_ He defended the system now prevail- 
ing, insisting that the publishers are 
motivated in their opposition to the 
amendment not on selfish or commer- 
cial grounds. but because they are un- 
able to see any real advantage in adopt- 
ing the amendments. 

He objected to the licensing system 
as bad, declaring that if accepted it 
should not be left in the hands of any 
government body. He added that sell- 
ing sewspapers is helpful to young boys 
and cited several youths of his acquain- 
tance who had been honor graduates 
in the schools they had attended. 

Following Mr. Hanson, W. A. Cord- 
ingley of the Register & Tribune, Des 
Moines, Iowa, said he preferred car- 
riers between the ages of 12 and 14 be- 
cause they are more easily trained, 
more alert and more likely to have the 
interested cooperation of their parents. 





Wilfred Carnahan, Syracuse. accom- 
panied by his parents, Mr. and Mrs. O. 
A. Carnahan, joined in the protest 
against amendment of the code. Young 
Carnahan is a carrier for the Syracuse 
Post-Standard. His father, a professor 
at Syracuse University, said his son 
received excellent treatment from his 
employer and is forming “thrift habits” 
which will be of great value to him 
throughout his life. 

W. C. Hixon, circulation manager of 
the Syrcause Post-Standard, opposed 
the proposed licensing of newsboys, “be- 
cause it would be like putting a tag on 


Walter J. Parker, circulation mana- 
ger for the Chicago Herald & Exam- 
iner, belittled the idea that selling news- 
papers encourages criminal tendencies 
among boys. Loeb and Leopold, he 
shouted, never sold papers. 

Adoption of the amendments would 
cause thousands of boys to lose their 
jobs and create in them a hatred of the 
law, Parker asserted. He told his 
auditors that circulation directors of 
newspapers always are interested in the 
welfare of the boys and teach them to 
be honest, thritfy and reliable. 

“Adoption of the suggested amend- 
ments,” said Parker, “would make 
bums, bootleggers and racketeers out 
of thousands of boys who would be 
thrown out of work.” 

Charles J..Tobin, attorney for the 
New York Children’s Code Commis- 
sion in 1922-23, voiced unqualified dis- 
approval of the proposed changes. He 
is from Albany. 

“Particularly in behalf of the boys of 
New York do I speak,” said Mr. Tobin. 
“Federal control of street trades is a 
duplication of effort and expense and is 
sought only as a part of the general 
program of Federal child labor. 

“Tt is because of such attempts to 
federalize and restrict the employment 
of children in these ‘traditional occu- 
pation of youth’ that thinking citizens 
have with apparent justification reacted 
away from the so-called Child Labor 
Amendment. 

“Such proposals clearly show the ex- 
tent to which Federal officials will go 
to assert their influence in matters 
which should be regulated by local offi- 
cials paid for by local taxpayers and 
absolutely controlled by local voters.” 

J. E. Keck, member of the Iowa 
State Labor Board, Sioux City, de- 
clared his state prohibits children under 
11 years from accepting employment. 
This law, he added, has met all re- 
quirements. He believed the proposed 
code amendments are not necessary. 

W. J. Harris, circulation manager for 
the Los Angeles Herald-Express, as- 
serted that throwing thousands of news- 
boys out of work by code amendments 
would “result in an outbreak of crime 
due to enforced idleness that would 
exceed any crime wave this country has 
ever seen.” 

Others who spoke in favor of the 
proposed amendments were Mrs. Lowell 
F. Hobart, Jr., executive secretary of 
the Cincinnati Consumers’ League, 
Elizabeth Eastman, member of the Na- 
tional Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, Washington; 
Elizabeth Christman, National Women’s 
Trade Union League, Washington; Mrs. 
Josephine Junkins Doggett, director of 
research and club service, General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs; Edwin 
Smith, Commissioner of Labor for the 
state of Massachusetts; Henry 
Gideon, chief attendance officer, Bureau 
of Compulsory Education, Philadelphia ; 
Walter C. Holden, American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Mrs. Sybil Lee, 
gad of a Washington newspaper 
oy. 

Among those who spoke briefly in 
opposition to the amendments were 
Howard W. Stodghill, business mana- 
ger, Louisville Courier-Jou and 
Times and head of the Newspaper Boy 
Welfare Committee, I. C. M. A., David 
Armstrong, Worcester, Mass., Boys’ 
Club; Stanley J. Armstrong, Booth 
newspapers, Detroit; Harold Hough, 
circulation manager, Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram; Jack Estes, circulation man- 
ager, Dallas News. 
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Representatives of publishers who 
were present to testify in opposition to 
the amendments, but who were not 
called were Ira T. Writt, Dallas Times- 
Herald; W. S. Burnett, Knoxville 
(Tenn.) Journal; M. W. Kalmbacher, 
Oklahoma City Times; James Ham- 
mond, Memphis Commercial Appeal; 
M. Botts Lewis, Clifton Forge (Va.) 
Review; Don R. Davis, Birmingham 
Age-Herald; Frank S. Newell, Toledo 
Blade; George Erb, Buffalo Evening 
News; Stanley C. Speer, Toledo Blade ; 
J. F. Shanahan. Chicago Daily Times; 
H. L. Belle, Alton (Ill.) Telegraph; 
Robert Taylor, Booth newspapers, De- 
troit. 

Also George Lamade, Williamsport 
(Pa.) Grit; Rex Bellis, Salisbury Post; 
Thomas F. Farrelly, Providence Jour- 
nal; L. W. McFetridge, Tulsa World; 
E. R. Hatton, Detroit Free Press; Ed- 
ward D. Dolhenty, Worcester Tele- 
gram and Gazette; J. M. Stenbuck, 
Detroit Times; John H. J. Kuntz, 
Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association; Walter R. Rauck, Pitts- 
burgh Press; Shiel Dunsker, Cincinnati 
Post; Frank K. White, Star and Reg- 
ister Republic, Rockford, Ill.; W. C. 
Shelton, Washington Herald ; L. Gordon 
Leach, Washington Times; Joseph J. 
Early, Brooklyn Times-Union; C. E. 
Gilroy, San Francisco Call; P. F. 
Viets, Hartford Courant; A. H. Pruett, 
Jr., Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette; F. 
Goldschmid, Memphis Commercial Ap- 
peal; Russell Stokely, Chronicle-Tele- 
gram, Elyria, O.; Steven H. Anderson, 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Telegraph; Paul J. 
Thomson, New Orleans Item-Tribune. 

Also Clarence Eyster, Peoria Star; 
F. M. Grim, Jacksonville, (Fla.) Jour- 
nal; J. L. Barksdale, Jr., Miami Her- 
ald; C. D. O’Rourke, Cleveland Press; 
N. N. Hill, Norfolk-Ledger-Dispatch ; 
David H. Smith, Portland Journal; 
Oliver King, Phoenix Republic and 
Gazette; M. H. Brandon, Charlotte 
Observer; R. L. McLean, Philadelphia 
Bulletin; Sidney D. Long, Wichita 
Eagle; John Stewart Bryan, Richmond 
News-Leader; Tennant Bryan, Rich- 
mond News-Leader; Ray S. South, 
Indianapolis News; Horace Powell, 
Nashville Banner; J. C. Montgomery, 
Detroit News; D. F. Steele, Chieftan 
and Star-Journal, Pueblo, Colo. 





BASS PROMOTED BY GEORGIAN 


Named Business Manager at 32— 
Started as Carrier Boy 


Promotion of Olin Neal Bass to 
be business manager of the Atlanta 
Georgian-American has been announced 
by Herbert Porter, manager, the latest 
of a series of promotions through the 
ranks to executive positions made by 
Mr. Porter since he was placed in 
charge of the Georgian-American three 
years ago. 

Other promotions have placed W. S. 
Kirkpatrick in charge of the editorial 
department as managing editor, Mel- 
vin F, Schwarz in charge of the local 
advertising department, Garland Porter 
in charge of the national advertising de- 
partment, Charles C. Coleman in charge 
of the circulation department and sec- 
retary of the Georgian Company. 

Mr. Bass is 32 years old. His first 
job was with the Georgian as a carrier 
in 1912. After graduation from high 
school he held a subordinate position 
in the Georgian business office and con- 
tinued taking business courses. Suc- 
cessive promotions made him credit 
manager, office manager and auditor 
before his latest advancement to busi- 
ness manager. 





NRA BARS FREE SPACE 
(Special to Ep1tor & PusiisHER) 
WasHIncTon, D June 25—Giv- 
ing of free billboard space is prohibited 
by the NRA code for the outdoor ad- 
vertising trade, the recovery adminis- 
tration has ruled. It was contended that 
the giving of free space as an induce- 
ment in obtaining business, works a 
hardship on small concerns and gives 
an unfair advantage to large national 
advertisers over their local and regional 
competitors. 
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DAILY CONTRACT 
BRIDGE LESSON 


Cincinnati Times-Star 


Joins The Sims Proces- 
sion Along with: 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
WASHINGTON STAR 
SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 
ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 
PHILADELPHIA LEDGER 
ATLANTA JOURNAL 
BUFFALO NEWS 
DALLAS TIMES-HERALD 
NEWARK LEDGER 
RICHMOND NEWS-LEADER 
SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS 
TOLEDO BLADE 
WORCESTER GAZETTE 
BOISE STATESMAN 
AMARILLO NEWS-GLOBE 
COLUMBIA RECORD 
SOUTH BEND NEWS-TRIBUNE 
OTTAWA CITIZEN 

and a chain of other leading dailies 


stretching down to Buenos Aires 
and out to Manila. 


“IT regard Hal Sims’ daily bridge articles 
as one of the strongest features carried 
in any newspaper. An increasing number 
of people are apparently interested in his 
type of contract bridge.”—Grove Patter- 
son, Editor, Toledo Blade. 


“We have established it as a very much 
worthwhile feature in Washington and | 
do not wish to lose it.""—Oliver O. Kuhn, 
Managing Editor, Washington Star. 


“We are told that P. Hal Sims’ bridge 
column in the Atlanta Journal has 
virtually revolutionized the game in this 
section. His daily articles are widely 
read and discu and we understand 
that many of our readers have preserved 
the articles in scrapbook form. The Sims 
column is a M UST feature in the Atlanta 
Journal.”"—John Paschall, Managing 
Editor. 

“Sims’ contract bridge column is popu- 
lar with our readers. course contro- 
versy continues between various systems 
but we prefer Sims’.”—John Stewart 
Bryan, Publisher, News-Leader, Rich- 


mond, 


“We regard Sims’ as a strong bridge 
feature for us. His present popularity 
is as nothing to what it will be when the 
merit of his system comes to be more 
generally understood. The trend defi- 
nitely is toward Sims’.”—A. H. Ki 
hofer, Managing Editor, Buffalo News. 


“The most frequent winner of Contract 
Bridge Championships in America.”— 
Saturday Evening Post. 


“The pre t tour it player 
of the world.”—N. Y. World-Telegram. 

“A tremendous figure of a man bestrid- 
ing the entire contract field like a colos- 
sus.”"—Shepard Barclay, New York 
Herald-Tribune. 


“Far and away the leader in what 
might be called the first national contract 
bridge ranking.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 

“Our bridge editor who circulates 
widely every day among the bridge clubs 
and the bridge fans of San Francisco 
reports very keen interest in the Sims 
contract bridge daily column.” —W. H. B. 
Fowler, San Francisco Chronicle. 





For Terms Wire 


LEDGER 
SYNDICATE 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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— June 20 


Ir was hot. And humid. Sometime each day it 
rained. The month was June, and the year 1919. 

New York was a mad city, with too many people 
in it. The A. E. F. was coming home and uniforms 
were common in the street. Bands blared and 
parades passed at any time of day every day. Officer 
casuals, sweating under trench coats and kit bags, 
went cursing from hotel to hotel in search of rooms. 

Prohibition, that Noble Experiment, was to be 
inaugurated at the end of the month. Protest 
meetings with many bands were held nightly in the 
old Madison Square Garden. Breweries gave away 
the last of their beer. Doormen on the wide granite 
steps of the old Belmont tenderly cleared away the 
mourners succumbed to the last celebratory glass. 

Everybody had too much business, too little 
goods. Orders were sent out to a dozen firms. The 
one with stock on hand filled the order, the others 
received cancellations. Meanwhile business basked 
in the prosperity of fictitious unfilled orders. And 
prices rose sporadically. 

The War To End War was over. The New Day 
was at hand. Give a Job, screamed the posters and 
exhorted the Committees. Demobilized soldiers 
wandered around dazedly for a few days to see the 
Big City, and then went home to civil life and reality. 

* * * 

Down w half a floor in the old Mail Building in 
City Hall Place a few frantic Chicagoans and a 
handful of newspaper men just out of uniform were 
dazedly trying to get together a new publication. It 
was a harried accouchement. Nobody seemed to have 
exact specifications. It wasn’t exactly going to be a 
newspaper, but more of a daily magazine. Pictures. 
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Society. Sports. Theatresand movies. 


Fiction and features. The minimum 
unit of advertising was to be a 
quarter page, no less! 

In advertising offices around town, ex-middle 
Westerners bragged to representatives of New York 
papers—‘‘Well, you birds are going to see some real 
competition at last. ‘The Chicago Tribune is going 
to get out a real newspaper for New York... .”’ Such 
were the times that twenty-four pages of national 
advertising were secured in advance of publication! 

* * * 

Tue Illustrated Daily News published its first 
issue on Thursday, June twenty-sixth. 

It was hot. And humid. It rained now and then. 

Three pages of national advertising appeared 
in the first issue. Cancellations came in before noon 
for the other twenty-one. 

That’s about all that happened. 

* * SS 

Tue Ivitustratep Dairy News was _ unlike 
anything ever before published. It wasn’t a news- 
paper, by any charitable consideration. It most 
certainly was not a magazine. Advertisers gasped 
and asked, ‘“‘What is it?”? Nobody could quite say, 
not even the people who worked on it. 

It was not very well printed, with an undeniably 
melancholic effect. The pictures had an old tintype 
aspect and were garnished by archaic curlicues. 
The typography was sadly subdued, reminiscent 
of the boiler plate inside sheets of a country 
newspaper. And the makeup was casual, like a 
natural cataclysm. It was all very discouraging. 

Curiosity circulation in the first few days ran 
above 150,000 copies. By August the net paid 
touched eleven thousand some days. Some of the 
pioneers went home. The people in the know 
estimated that it would all be over by the first frost. 

* * * 

A Firts AVENUE store on one of those early days 
bought a quarter page and advertised a sale of 
women’s black silk hose at $1.00. The wives of six 
of our men made purchases. The advertiser reported 




















News Building, 1929 


a total of seven sales! We never did learn the 
identity of our Unknown Reader! 
* * * 

Tue paper changed from day to day. 
The “‘Illustrated’”’ was dropped. The News 
staff learned how to work together. In 
September the Limericks came—$100a day 
for the best last line. Circulation spurted 
and moved up. January, 1920, averaged 
141,238 copies. 

We have been criticized for our Contests 
by unknowing outsiders. The Contest is an 
artificial attraction intended to engage the 
non-reader and hold him long enough to 
form a reading habit. Our contests intro- 
duced millions to The News; some of them 
became permanent readers. 

The long sustained growth of News circulation 
may pretty much be accounted for by two factors: 
1)—The newspaper is a habit. The News has the 
shortest habit-forming term of any newspaper. The 
reader becomes familiar with it faster. 2)— The 
News is a balanced newspaper, containing all the 
proper ingredients. It holds and satisfies, 

* * * 

PuBLIsHED on a comparative shoestring, printed 
on rented Mail presses, delivered by a distributing 
company, The News began to pay for itself in 
sixteen months—a record. 

Classified did it. Until John Wanamaker slashed 
his prices in October and pricked the bubble, the 
year 1920 was a continuation of the year 1919. 
Somebody found out that Help Wanted copy in this 
new tabloid brought workers in great numbers, 
particularly women workers. Thence came the tag, 
“stenographers’ bible,” appended to The 


1925, its second million in October, 1933. Linage 
went up every year. Big advertisers, one after 
another, became News investors. 

In common with most newspapers, The News 
grew until 1929. Uncommonly, it kept on growing 
in 1930 and in 1931. February, 1932, brought the 
first linage loss, April, 1933, brought gains again. 
The first five months of 1934 have run 185,000 lines 
ahead of 1931! 

* * * 

Ir must be recalled that The News began ina 
stale period in newspaper enterprise, the anti- 
climax after the war. It gave the reader greater 
convenience in the small page, more legibility in the 
eight-point text, greater interest in selected stories, 
brevity in coverage, more attraction in pictures. It 
first established the photograph as a news vehicle, 
the camera as a reporter. It offered entertainment 
with proven Chicago Tribune features, circulation 
bedrock anywhere. And last but not least, it made 
women morning newspaper readers, made New 
York City a morning newspaper market! 

* * * 

Bune 26 was the fifteenth anniversary of The 
News. Sixteen English language newspapers were 
published in New York City in 1919. But four have 
survived death, merger, or changed ownership. 
Only eleven are published today. 

In fifteen years The News has become the 
strongest newspaper in this country. It has not only 
the largest circulation in the United States, but the 
largest circulation of any newspaper published in a 
single city in the world. 

The News has never won any Pulitzer prizes, 
any typographic awards or honorary degrees. But it 
has won and held the largest 





News for some years. The News page had been 
changed from four columns to five. Some days 
classified exceeded four pages. Much of it 
melted away in the 1921 depression, kept 
melting as the rates rose; and was discontinued 
in 1924. 

In 1920, most national advertisers were 
not interested. But little local shops came in. 
Hearn’s was our first big store, in 1921—with 
circulation nearing a half million! 

* * * 





Iitustrated Daily News 


GERMANS BLOCK SHINING OF TREATY | ~=most Competitive newspaper field. 





audience in this country, in the 


If the people of New York can be 
said to have a common interest, 
The News is it. 

To the advertiser it offered a 
new opportunity of immediate, 
inexpensive and effective access to 
the first market of the world. There 
is no longer any question as to its 
status as a medium, as to the 








Ear ty in 1921, a five-story building at 
23-25 Park Place was leased for twenty-one 
years, rebuilt into a newspaper plant, hopelessly 
outgrown in five years. The Brooklyn plant, opened 
in 1926, spread the production. The thirty-six story 
News Building on East Forty-second Street was 
planned in 1928, built in 1929, occupied in 1930. 

Independent distribution, begun 1922, stepped 
up the growth. The Daily News passed the million 
mark in February, 1926. The Sunday News started 
in May, rg21, passed its first million in February, 


THE2NEWS 


New Yorks Picture Newspaper 
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First Issue, June 26, 1919 


audience it reaches or whether it 
will work. Time, experience and 
success have answered all the questions. In 
advertising volume it is with the first half-dozen 
papers in the country—first in retail, and first in 
revenue! With its 1928 rates and the vast premiums 
in circulation added since, it is easily the greatest 
opportunity in advertising today! 
* * * 
Anp it might be well to remember that fifteen 
years is merely a start for a newspaper! 














HARRIS CRIST LEAVES 
BROOKLYN EAGLE 


Managing Editor Retires After 40 
Years of Service with Daily— 
Succeeded by Martin Weyrauch 

Circulation Director 


Harris M. Crist, managing editor and 
vice-president of the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle, has retired from newspaper work 
and will devote 
his life to travel 
and writing, it 
was announced 
June 28. 

Mr. Crist has 
been a member of 
the Eagle staff 
for more than 40 
years, rising from 
a copy boy in the 
Washington  bu- 
reau. For years 
he was Washing- 
ton correspondent 
for the Eagle, go- 
ing to Brooklyn 
from the capital to become city editor. 
Mr. Crist has sold his interest in the 
Brooklyn Publishing Corporation, which 
controls the Eagle, to M. Preston Good- 
fellow, publisher and president. 

Martin H. Weyrauch, formerly cir- 
culation director, will succeed Mr. Crist 
as managing editor. Mr. Weyrauch at 
one time was editor of the New York 
Graphic. 

Mr. Goodfellow and William V. 
Hester, treasurer of the Eagle, recently 
purchased the stock interest of Charles 
A. Reynolds, chairman of the board 
of the Brooklyn Eagle. Mr. Reynolds 
will resume his banking interests. 

Mr. Crist was born in Illinois, son of 





Harris M. Crist 
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a Methodist minister, and went to 
Brooklyn, in which he was destined to 
become an outstanding citizen, by way 
of Washington, 

His first job in the capital was that 
of page boy in the Senate. From there, 
while he was still in his teens, he went 
in 1893. to the Eagle’s Washington bu- 
reau, as stenographer and general utility 


assistant. It was not long before Ad- 
dison B. Atkins, then the Eagle’s 
Washington correspondent, advanced 


him to first assistant correspondent. 

When Mr. Atkins fell ill, the bur- 
den of his duties was taken over by 
Mr. Crist, and on Atkins’ death he be- 
came the Washington corresnondent. 

He remained at that post until 1911, 
writing national politics, viewing the na- 
tional political scene, both from the 
capital and on tours of the country dur- 
ing Presidential campaigns, every four 
years. He wrote forecasts of the elec- 
tion outcome which proved to be re- 
markably accurate. 

In 1911 Mr. Crist was called to 
Brooklyn, and was successively city edi- 
tor, news editor and, finally, managing 
eidtor. As managing editor of the 
Eagle he guided the destinies of this 
newspaper for more than 20 years and 
was responsible for some notable 
achievements in news development and 
campaigns in the public service. 

He became treasurer of the Eagle in 
1929 and vice-president in 1932, but he 
chose to remain, in addition, managing 
editor in active charge of publishing 
the news. 

While still in Washington Mr. Crist 
married Miss Katharine Addie Slack. 
They have two children. The Crist 
home is at 155 Stratford road. 

He is a trustee of the Fulton Sav- 
ings Bank and on the advisory board 
of the Manufacturers Trust Company. 
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RADIO NEWS SERVICE 
SUED FOR LIBEL 


False Broadcast About Attempted 
Jailbreak by Murder Defendant 
Is Basis of Action Against 
Network Organization 








(By telegraph to Epitor & PuBLIsHER) 

Boston, June 28—A libel suit asking 
damages for $100,000 from the Yankee 
Network News Service, Inc. for 


broadcasting an admittedly false report 
during the celebrated Millen-Faber 


murder case has been filed in Federal 
Court by Abraham Faber, one of the 
defendants, since convicted of mur- 
dering two policemen during a bank 
hold-up. 

The broadcast in question was made 
at 9:55 P. M. March 23, and alleged 
that Faber had made a desperate at- 
tempt to escape from the jail at Ded- 
ham, Mass., where he was _ confined 
during his trial. Stations WNAC and 
WAAB, operated by the defendant cor- 
poration, were used for the transmission 
of this report. 

Richard Grant, manager of the radio 
news service, admitted under oath in 
the Dedham court on April 11 that the 
broadcast concerning Faber’s supposed 
escape was false. The report, prefaced 
in its broadcasting by the words, “The 
Yankee News Service has learned ex- 
clusively,” had not been verified be- 
fore it was sent out on the air, Grant 
admitted under questioning by Attorney 
William R. Scharton, counsel for 
Faber. 

“It was a hoax,” Grant said, asked 
if he had made any retraction. Grant 
declared that the District Attorney had 
directed him not to. 

The purpose of Scharton’s subpoena 
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of Grant to appear in court was to 
show that the false broadcast had 


prejudiced the minds of prospective 
jurors. 

Attachment of the property of the 
Yankee Network News Service was 
also sought with the filing of Faber’s 
suit. The news service has 21. days 
in which to file an answer. 


KIERAN HEADS N. Y. ASSEMBLY 


Succeeds Carl Randau, World-Tele- 
gram, the New York Guild President 
James Kieran, New York Times re- 
porter, was elected chairman of the 
representative assembly of the News- 
paper Guild of New York at a meeting 
June 25. He succeeds Carl Randau, 
New York World-Telegram, who was 
recently elected president of the guild. 

A new local constitution, bringing the 
document in line with the American 
Newspaper Guild constitution adopted 
recently in St. Paul, received the ap- 
proval of the representative assembly. 
The guild membership will now vote 
on the constitution. Deadline for votes 
is July 10. The changes in the guild 
constitution were minor ones, Epitor & 
PUBLISHER was told. 

The Guild this week started prelimi- 
nary negotiations with the Daily News 
and the Herald Tribune. 


PAY CUT RESTORED 

Restoration of a 10 per cent pay cut 
which has been in effect for the past 
year was announced this week by W. P. 
Stanley, president of the Sedalia (Mo.) 
Democrat and Capital. It affected em- 
ployes in the business office, the adver- 
tising and circulation departments and 
the editorial rooms. Previously, the cut 
had been restored to employes in the 
press room and the composing room. 





FOR RELIABLE SURVEYS USE 
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ROS- FEDERAL REPRESENTATIVE 
| bonded byAETNA 


‘Merchandising Service’ can 
mean anything, from organiz- 
ing a parade to “‘selling a prod- 
uct”’ . Consumer or dealer 
studies reports definite informa- 
tion of a newspaper's market 
coverag>. 

An unbiased survey by Ross 
Federal Service is a valuable 
adjunct for increased linage. 

Ask any national advertiser 
or agency about Ross Federal 


EXECUTIVE—o E. 45th St, New York, N.Y. 
CHICAGO (121) Walter 1. Browa, 1114 Blum 


DETROIT (99) H. W. Donsldson, 715 Francis 
Pelms Bidg 

CLEVELAND (73) F. A. Rosevelt, 423 Guar 

PITTSBURGH (75) Herold C. Lund, 807 Plere 

NEW Avimg (#2) Walter E. Greene, 120 West 


e+e (9) C. E. Wagner, 209 Mer- 
Quette Tower Bidg. 


Corgoman (87) RW. Thayer, 800 Keith 


a... (67) 8. E. Jolley, 315 Chamber 

of Commerce Bidg. 

BOSTON (109) Ruel G. Williams, 607 Union 

1 , Savings Bent Bidg. 

ontes Title Bid BUFFALO (56) Nethen F. Klein, 610-17 Court 
St. 


PHILADELPHIA (92) J. A. Kreter, Market 
eet Netionsl Bank 


WASHINGTON (91) RM. Olinger, 539 Eve- 
ning Ster Bidg. 


a 


DENVER (1460 
Theatre 


impel, Bldg. 
J. ©. Page, 210 Denham 


















COMPETENT 


Welker Bk. Bid 


MINNEAPOLIS uta) Theodore Heys, 30f 
Pence 


DES siege i W. ©. Redden, 207 Old 
ny 

MEMPHIS bom C. E Wallace, 227 Sterick 

beta ne W. ©. Anderson, 710 First 


po... oe Max Ungerman, 409-101 
Bldg. 


Mariette St. 


. LAKE CiTy a G. L. Cloward, 1606 


MAN COVERAGE 






ry Schiffrin, 717 Natl. Savings 
YS (53) Ernst Boehringer, 2011 
CITY (27) C. C. Charles, 426 
ae “ ith St. 

OMAHA [36) Henry O. Gleiss, 328 Barker 











VEN (26) R J. Coulton, S16 Roger 
man Bidg. 


LAND (37) H. = Keitle, 1003 Pastas 
Bidg., Portlend, Ore: 


Numerals opposite name of each city represent number of regularly employed field men. An extra force of trained men (1000) are also available for field work. 
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Editor 


The Classified Pages 





CENSORSHIP OF CLASSIFIED COPY 
YIELDS VOLUME, SAYS FINNERAN 


Rigid Scrutiny Aids Morale of 


Organization Also, He Says— 


Dailies Turned Down $200,000 in Classified 
Advertising in 1933—-Cooperation Urged 


HE advantage of judicious censor- 

ship of classified advertising to a 
newspaper was outlined by Jonn A. 
t:inneran, classified manager of the \ ew 
York American, betore a session of the 
Newspaper Advertising Executives’ As- 
sociation in New York last week. 

‘Lhe greatest immediate benefit to be 
derived irom classihed advertising cen- 
sorship is the ettect that it has upon 
the morale of the classified advertising 
department statf,”’ he said. “When a 
sales organization knows that the fabric 
it is selling is all wool and a yard wide, 
has fast colors and is styled right, its 
members can go out and sell it with 
a burning zeal pecause oi the confidence 
they have in their product. 

“A salesman who is selling classified 
advertising on a newspaper with strict 
censorship rules has poise, bearing and 
seli-assurance and cannot be readily 
disarmed when in the presence Ot 
classified advertisers. 

“He is selling with complete confi- 
dence in himseit and the merits of his 
newspaper. 

“The reaction is also created among 


the staff that a newspaper requiring 
high standards of its advertisers will 
also deal with its employes on a 


square basis in all of its relations with 
them.” 

Censorship of classified is an accom- 
plished fact on many newspapers, Mr. 
rinneran said. During 1933 more than 
$200,000 worth of this type of copy was 
rejected. 

Speaking as a member of the News- 
paper Classified Advertising Managers’ 
Association, Mr, linneran said: 

“Perhaps we have never experienced 
a year in which business was more diffi- 
cuit to get than during 1933. When 
the going was heaviest, the classitied 
advertising managers adhered to their 
ideals and principles. 

“In every industry there are men who 
are conducting their operations on a 
forthright and honest basis. They know 
who the ‘gyps’ are in their line. They 
know who are the ones who will resort 
to shady methods and who will take 
advantage of every opportunity to use 
deceptive advertising copy 

“A newspaper can be sure of the sup- 
port of the wholesome element in any 
business if it has the courage to refuse 
false, misleading and deceptive adver- 
tising. The really worthwhile adver- 
tisers will be the first to applaud its 
efforts and back it up with substantial 
patronage 

“A substantial number of really high 
grade organizations went out of classi- 
fied advertising due to their dissatis- 
faction with the type of announcements 
with which they were forced to com- 
pete. Since the enforcement of common 
sense regulations it would be hard to 
estimate the number of worthwhile ac- 
counts that have been re-sold into the 
classified advertising columns, solely 
because the newspapers have taken the 
necessary steps to purge their columns 
of undesirable advertisements and re- 
establish reader confidence.” 

Mr. Finneran also pointed out that 


readers, comprising the “voluntary 
patronage,” are quick to appreciate 
honest copy, especially if they have 


been instructed in the matter through 
promotion, 

He urged cooperation between com- 
peting newspapers. Personal feuds be- 
tween classified departments give un- 
scrupulous advertisers an opportunity 
“to run rampant, constantly baiting one 
newspaper against another.” 

An example of what cooperation will 
accomplish was cited by Mr. Finneran 
in the case of the Classified Advertising 
Managers of New York. He told of 
a certain advertiser who tried to “cram” 
an advertisement into a New York 





newspaper. As a result of this threat, 
he said, the New York association has 
passed the following resolution: 

“\WHEREAS, The members of the 
Classified Advertising Managers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York are agreed that 
the basic principles of advertising may 
require that the advertisement state: 

“1. The article or service to be sold. 

“2. How such article or service is 
to be sold. 

“3. When such article or service is 
to be sold. 

“4. Where such article or service is 
to be sold. 

“3. The price and terms at which 
such article or service is to be sold. 

“THEREFORE, Be Ir ReEsotvep, That 


the members of the Classified Adver- 
tising Managers’ Association of New 


York will not refuse to accept for pub- 
lication the advertising of an advertiser 
who truthfully states any of these 
fundamental facts, provided that such 
advertising copy complies with the 
standards of acceptance set by the indi- 
vidual members of this association.” 

“The last paragraph in this resolu- 
tion,” Mr. Finneran said, “reveals the 
method of operation adopted by the 
classified men in New York which we 
believe to be extremely sound—that al- 
though we can reach complete agree- 
ment with regard to the fundamentals 
on the positive or the negative side of 
censorship, in the final analysis the ac- 
ceptance or declination of advertising 
copy reposes with the classified adver- 
tising manager of the paper to which it 
is submitted.” 

Mr. Finneran gave the details of the 
code of ethics adopted by the national 
classified advertising organization, and 
asked its endorsement by the Newspaper 
Advertising Executives’ Association, 
which, after some discussion, was given. 

Mr. Finneran and C. M. Carroll, 
New York Times, president of the 
Classified Advertising Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, answered numerous questions 
of N. A. E. A. members. 





TWO TAKE NEW JOBS 


Two former presidents of the Des 
Moines Advertising Club have left the 
Des Moines Register & Tribune organ- 
ization for positions in other cities. 
Harry Keller, who has been connected 
with the general advertising department 
of the paper, will head the food adver- 
tising department of the Omaha World 
Herald. Dan Frey has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of KSO, Des Moines 
radio subsidiary of the Register & 
Tribune, to become advertising man- 
ager of Rothschild’s clothing store in 
Oklahoma City. 
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A PUBLISHER COMMENTS ON 


‘HOME ECONOMICS”’ 


THE COMPLETE 
COOKING SCHOOL 
SERVICE 


“Our Sixth Cooking School has come and 
gone. | want to take this opportunity to 
¢ iment your organizeticn for the splendid 
assistance given me in this last school.” . . . 
“We have had, as you know, at each school 
that you have put on for us, a different 
lecturer. Each and every one in their own 
capacity has done a very creditable job." 
(From a New York newspeper) 
12) 
Booking Now For 
1934 Fall Season 


HOME ECONOMICS 
SERVICE CORPORATION 
New York 
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APARTMENTS DESCRIBED 


Under the double-column heading 
“Apartment Hunting with Frances 
Glad”, the San Francisco Examiner is 
running a series of 1,000-word rental 
classified advertising promotion stories. 
Each of the series is in the nature of 
apartment -hunting tour, in which 
Frances Glad minutely describes the 
outstanding characteristics of actual 
apartments that she has visited. Names 
and addresses are, of course, given. 
Written from the feminine viewpoint, it 
describes built-in features, kind of fur- 
nishings, extra features, etc. The fea- 
ture concludes with the advice that 
personal assistance in home hunting may 
be secured by calling at the Examiner 
Free Rental Bureau where complete in- 
formation is on hand on vacancies in all 
parts of the city. 





WAAF ON AIR AGAIN 


Radio Station WAAF, owned and 
operated by the Chicago Drovers Jour- 
nal, burned out in the Chicago stock- 
yards fire May 19, returned to the air 
this week with its regular daily schedule. 
A new transmitter has been constructed 
on top the Exchange Building at the 
yards, and new studios have been ac- 
quired at the Palmer House. 





RENTAL RHYMES CONTEST 


The Los Angeles Times has started 
a “Rental Rhymes Contest”, in which 
prizes are offered for limerick last lines 
written by contestants who rent a 
vacancy advertised in the classified sec- 
tion of the daily. The contest closes 
July 8 


UNIQUE CLASSIFIED PROMOTioy 


Daily Ties in Copy With Use of 
Columns by Extortionists 

The fact that extortionists 
used the classified advertising colymp 
of the Omaha World-Herald to further 
their plots has been used recently b 
that newspaper to show the publishing 
power of the medium. —— 
The extortionist stories, on April 2 
and June 22, respectively referred 4, 
the use of the paper’s want-ad column, 
by the plotters. Both issues carried 
promotion copy headed “Follow they 
Clues—and Save—” followed by fee. 
gains presented in the classified 
columns. ; 


tWice 





WAMPAS STARS TOOK aps 

Thirteen ‘“Wampas Stars” from 
Hollywood appeared in person at thp 
Chicago Herald and_ Examiner wary 
ad office Saturday, June 23, for pa 
hour in the morning and again jp the 
afternoon and took orders for lags. 
fied advertising to run in the Heral 
and Examiner. With each want 4 
placed, the advertiser received a free 
photo of the movie stars, personally 
mmnaragoes by the girl who waited op 
lim. 





NEW JOB FOR FEHRENBACH 


Samuel R. Guard, publisher of Breed- 
er’s Gazette, 56-year old farm Paper 
has announced the appointment of 4 
J. Fehrenbach, advertising editor oj 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce dur. 
ing the past year, as director of af. 
vertising of the Gazette. 





coverage of 


More 
Than 


Worcester, Mass. 


Within the city of Worcester and 
the average 18-mile Worcester sub- 
urban trading territory (ABC) live 


(Not counting boarders, roomers, transients) 


Within this same territory the 
Telegram-Gazette sells daily more 
than one newspaper for every family 


ONE Medium Covers the 
ENTIRE Worcester Market 


93,400 


FAMILIES 


94,462 


PAPERS 


The stability of this circulation is shown by the fact 
that throughout this area, among all families which 
every day receive in their homes a Worcester news- 
paper, the Telegram-Gazette maintainsa home-effective 


85% 


The ENTIRE Worcester Market—one of the richest 
in the nation—is effectively cultivated through these 


newspapers ALONE. 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


GEORGE F. BOOTH, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 


Six Days 
Every Week 


New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 
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CENSORSHIP’S BLACK SHADOW 

F you believe in the right of man to read and 
| think and develop his world by process of rea- 

son, the story our Geneva correspondent sends 
this week is discouraging. He finds that 74 per 
cent of the total population of Europe is today living 
in the darkness of censorship. In ten European 
countries more than three hundred-millions are under 
government dictation as to what they shall read and 
believe. 

Sixty millions more are now under partial cen- 
sorship. Less than 26 per cent of the population 
enjoys anything like personal liberty and expression 
of conscience. In the whole civilized world, if that 
is not too loose a term to be comprehensive, nine- 
tenths of the people live under some form of cen- 
sorship, ranging down to the ugly muzzling of 
nations by Hitler and Mussolini. The United States, 
as we proudly know, possesses the highest degree 
of intellectual freedom of any nation. 

Is it any wonder thet Europe seethes with war 


spirit? Fear is a concomitant of ignorance and 
uncertainty. Superstitious hate grows rank and 


poisonous in darkness, turning into docile cannon 
fodder. The “best minds” of Europe, responsible 
in large part for the World War tragedy, continue 
their grip on governments by reason of insolent dis- 
regard of the human right to know what is happen- 
ing in the great world. 

What will be the end of this desperate and almost 
universal restraint upon thought and action? How 
long can the imposition continue without violent 
reactions? Is it leading on to another holocaust 
calculated to rob another generation of its best 
blood, devastate its lands and set bewildered civiliza- 
tion back into the gloom of medievalism? 

We Americans are not alive to our comparable 
blessings. In ill-nature and with total disregard of 
conditions elsewhere, we take liberty es a sort of 
license and sometimes do not scruple to abuse it. 
Mr. Johnson’s article in this issue of Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER will serve well if it quickens the ccnscience 
of those who are the direct beneficiaries of the 
finest civil liberty the modern world provides. 





In hot weather, cut the story short! 





THE 14-YEAR LIMIT 


ECENTLY we deplored the pull and haul, 
R confusion of motives, false premises and gen- 
eral harum-scarum methods of the rival 
lobbies that have been appearing before the public 
in relation to the newspaperboy and child labor 
legislation. There was more of it at Washington 
last week-end. 

We remain of the opinion that editorial sentiment 
of the country is not in favor of the employment 
of children of tender age to sell or distribute news- 
papers, or anything else. The 14-year limit that is 
now proposed, against which circulation departments 
are crusading, is a sensible and fair proposal. Ask 
us how we fix on that age and we reply that our 
own human experience tells us that a boy under 14 
is too young for the job. We recall peddling Sun- 
day papers at that age, and therefore can speak 
from experience—it was a heart-breaking business 
in bad weather, and we do not wish it for the 
children of this nation. Civilization moves on, and 
there comes a time when forward-looking men and 
women demand that conditions be improved; for 
instance that the birthright of the child to play and 
learn and enjoy freedom of limb and mind be pro- 
tected by law. 

Newspapers can get their circulation work done 
by children of 14 or older all right, all statements 
to the contrary notwithstanding. If it costs more 
money, so be it! Most newspapers are sold to the 
reader for much less than their worth, and copy 
prices can be raised. It would involve nothing that 
capable publishers and circulation departments could 
not solve. 

Joining hands with the exploiters of child labor 
in this country, with demonstrations in favor of a 
complete let-down of law in regard to child life, 
is not the way out for the American press. 





Chicago Tribune is effectively crusading for 
traffic law enforcement and education of motor- 
ists to reduce the ghastly increase in motor 
accidents in 1934. 
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In quietness and in confidence shall be your 
strength.—Isaiah, XXX; 15. 











A GOLDEN PROSPECT 

W: wish there was some way by which the 

words uttered at last week's advertising 

convention in New York by Kenneth Collins, 
of Gimbel Brothers’ department store, might be 
suitably framed and hung on the walls of every 
advertising oftice in the country—perhaps with an 
order from the boss that the staff read them every 
day after breakfast. His speech was published in 
this paper last week, but with no appropriate em- 
phasis. Here in brief is what this expert retail 
advertiser said: 

Throughout the depression retail advertising has 
produced about as great a volume of sales measured 
in units, not in dollars, as it did in flush times. 

It wasn’t the fault of advertising that prices de- 
clined to the vanishing point; it wasn’t the fault 
of advertising that customers stopped buying in 
quantities and began to skimp along on single ar- 
ticles, bought one at a time. All that retail adver- 
tising was expected to do, it did. It brought people 
to the stores, and in proportion to their ability to 
buy, they spent their money. 

So today advertising stands in this enviable posi- 
tion. It is the one instrument in this country that 
is in a position to help us match consumption with 
production. It is in the fortunate position of find- 
ing the people of this country with an ever-increas- 
ing amount of money to spend and is able to demon- 
strate that it has reorganized itself and can do a 
more effective job than ever before. 

This country is about to embark upon “a period 
of unprecedented prosperity.” The New Deal pro- 
poses a broad redistribution of wealth in the United 
States. . .[t proposes that there should be a broad- 
ening of the distribution of wealth at the base. . . 
Advertising in the next five years will support the 
unprecedented prosperity. . .Newspapers of the coun- 
try have the real investment in advertising. . .The 
capital investment is extraordinarily great and must 
of a necessity depend for its return upon the re- 
turns of advertising. . .Jt is time that the publishing 
business recognized that it is a partner of the ad- 
vertising business and as such should defend its 
social and economic implications. .Editors and 
publishers are right to maintain the integrity of 
their editorial columns. .Advertisers are frank 
and generous in their recognition of crusading, 
honest newspapers. 





Newsy advertising copy sells goods, especially 
when mother’s needs are urgent and her purse 
is relatively flat. 





ESPIONAGE AT VIENNA 


ORRESPONDENTS in Vienna have what 
( appears to be good evidence that the secret 

police have had them under espionage for 
some time, reporting to Chancellor Dollfuss’s press 
department that these men lead low private lives, 
are lazy and half educated and are being exploited 
by “certain persons whom we must bring under 
investigation.” That the reports were scandalous 
slanders, false and malicious, is the statement of 
G. E. R. Gedye, a Vienna correspondent of New 
York Times, who published an expose of the alleged 
espionage system. 

It is a good thing, of course, to let the public 
know that such methods are used by Dollfuss, but 
it should not matter much to the correspondents. 
Their duty is clear ahead and a newspaperman worth 
his salt is not touched by such abuse nor hurt by 
slander. Foreign correspondence in this day of eco- 
nomic panic, political confusion and war alarms is 
perhaps the most vital news that the American 
press is carrying. Our newspapermen abroad need 

to have their wits about them, and courage too. 
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MOVIE CRITICISM 


OSEPH I. BREEN, administrator of the pra 

duction code of the motion picture industry 

after frankly admitting in an interview jp New 
York this week that moral criticism of a certain 
type of picture is fully justified, appealed to the 
critics of the Hollywood industry to codperate With 
producers to bring about a reform. Many fine bie. 
tures are financial failures, he said, whereas low 
appeal is often richly rewarded at the box-office 
“An obligation rests not only upon us to raise the 
quality of the supply, but also upon our friends 
(critics) to raise the standard of demand.” , 

We think there is something in that, though j 
is amazing what is expected of moral leaders in 
this day. Mr. Breen did not directly address his 
remarks to newspapers, but we are pretty sure he 
had them in mind. Our thought in this connection 
is that many newspapers are decidedly negligent ‘ 
their criticism of “rotten pictures”, Although 3 
high percentage of their readers spend at least an 
hour a week in motion picture houses, and although 
a considerable percentage of nearly everyone's ting 
is devoted to a discussion of Hollywood's prody. 
tions, still scores of editors are willing to permit 
“canned” reviews to run in their news columns, the 
writings of persons with a financial interest in th 
amusement. Year by year the ranks of independen 
movie critics have thinned, until now, in many a 
city, the local newspaper reader has no Newspaper 
guidance not supplied by the exhibitor’s advertising 
or press agent department. 

Why is this? The exhibitors for years have bit. 
terly resisted independent movie reporting, some. 
times using their advertising as a sandbag, and 
scores of editors have given up the fight, now look- 
ing upon movie stuff as so much paid advertising 
matter which must carry so much unpaid free pub- 
licity. 

The movie auditor, who is also a confiding 
newspaper reader, is completely ignored by both 
editor and exhibitor. And naturally every picture 
that comes along is tagged with press approval, 
sugared flattery, superlatives and come-on ballyhoo 
until the stagnant mess has lost its meaning. The 
movie goer sensibly discounts every word he reads 
concerning all pictures, good, bad and indifferent. 

There must be a good many million mothers who 
would be grateful to a newspaper editor willing to 
warn her that a certain picture showing locally con- 
tains smut or suggestion of filth which would cause 
impure images to rise in the mind of an adolescent 
child. 

Millions of faithful movie goers unquestion- 
ably would enjoy a newspaper column devoted to 
an intelligent and candid discussion of the art in the 
terms of fair criticism. Restoration of critical 
movie reviewing, in those cities where it is a lost 
feature, might do more in a week to revive legiti- 
mate interest in good films than all the adulation 
press agents could devise in a year. 

Editors and movie producers ought by this time 
to know that while the average citizen may be 
quite stupid about most of the important relations 
of life, such as finance, politics, the fine arts, etc, 
he is no slouch when it comes to telling the differ- 
ence between a good movie and a poor one. Thirty 
years of faithful movie reviewing has developed 2 
high critical sense among literally millions of other- 
wise half-educated people. It is astonishing to hear 
in unexpected places truly profound technical 
analyses of picture qualities, or lack of them. To 
write critically of a motion picture now requires a 
good newspaper talent as the dramatic stage evel 
demanded. Editors who send cubs to do this work 
underestimate the importance of the assignment. 

Just at present millions of church people att 
attempting to censor “rotten pictures” by process 
of boycott. This movement of course will commit 
injustices, as all censorships do. However, it should 
indicate to both producers and newspapers that 
Americans propose to resist any obvious break- 
down of moral standards. 

A revival of critical reporting would do much 
to clear the air. 





NRA is publishing its own weekly mews 
paper, but Gen. Johnson’s name does not appear. 
A colyum by him, written entirely in vitriol, 
ought to pull some circulation. 
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LAURENCE DICKEY, editor, 
W. Kansas City Journal-Post, re- 
ently addressed the American Railway 
jevelopment Association at Kansas 
city on “Relation of the Newspaper to 
\griculture and Industrial Develop- 
gent.” : m 
Oscar G. Foellinger, president, Fort 
Wayne (Ind.) News Sentinel, has re- 


wed from a two-month hunting trip 


oT Alaska. ’ 

“Yas. C. Harrison, publisher and gen- 
al manager, Augusta (Ga.) Herald, 
got several days last week in New 
fork. 

cn D. Barnum, publisher of the 
sywacuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard, on 
iyne 18 received the congratulations of 
jig staff, in honor of the 25th anni- 
vesary of his connection with the news- 
. ef editorial 
F, Lauriston Bullard, chief editoria 
writer of Boston Herald, and winner of 
the Pulitzer prize for 1926, has been 
awarded the honorary degree of doctor 


literature by Northeastern University, 
Boston. : 
Emile Schreiber, publisher, Les 


‘ Paris, and his wife visited Los 
ae June 25 on a tour of the 
country. ; 

Thorold Fink, director, Melbourne 
(Aystralia) Herald, arrived in San 
Francisco June 20 for a California visit. 

E.G. Bonney, editor, Adelaide (South 
\ystralia) News, one of the chain of 
Australian daily newspapers published 
ty Sir Keith Murdock, arrived in San 
Francisco June 21 with Mrs. Bonney 
aiter an 8,500-mile automobile tour of 
the United States. They return home 
by way of Los Angeles. 

‘U. S. Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
jormer publisher, Grand Rapids Herald, 
was endorsed for re-election to the 
Senate in a resolution passed at a meet- 
ing of Michigan weekly newspaper pub- 
lishers in Lansing June 22. 

Walter Locke, editor, Dayton (O.) 
News, has been appointed to the board 
of trustees of Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs. 

Frank R. Moses, co-publisher of the 
Marshall (Mich.) Evening Chronicle; 
William B. Holt, managing editor of the 
Evening Chronicle; and Leo ; 
Sheehan, managing editor of the Battle 
Creek Enquirer-News, were _members 
of the Calhoun County delegation to the 
Democratic state pre-primary conven- 
tin at Battle Creek June 19 

T. P. Pigg, editor, Ironton (Mo.) 
Arcadia Valley Enterprise, recently is- 
sued a booklet entitled “Fisherman’s 
Guide” Mr. Pigg is one of the state’s 
veteran anglers and in the book gives 
the reader the benefit of his 40-year 
experience as an. _ Izaak Walton devotee. 

Vv. C. Hart, publisher, Shawnee 
(Okla.) Morning News and Evening 
Star, and coach at the Oklahoma Bap- 
tit University, Shawnee, accompanied 
two athletes of the school to Los An- 
geles, where they participated in the 
N.C. A. A. June 22 and 23. 


Columbus Giragi, publisher of the 
Winslow Ariz.) Mail, Holbrook 
(Ariz.) Tribune, and Flagstaff ( Ariz.) 
Coconmo Sun, has been undergoing 
treatment for rheumatic spinal trouble 
at the California Lutheran Hospital, 
los Angeles. Physicians reported his 
improvement so steady he may be able 
to return to Arizona early in July. 


Hugh A. Barnhart, publisher, Roch- 
eter (Ind.) News-Sentinel, has been 
tected a vice-president of the Indiana 
laxpayers’ Association, an organization 
lor many years identified with tax re- 
duction activities in the state. 


W. Rupert Davies, co-publisher and 
editor, Kingston (Ont.) Whig-Stand- 
ard, sailed for England June 22 on the 
Duchess of York from Montreal. 


A. L. Glasmann, publisher, Ogden 

(Utah) Standard-Examiner, has been 

named co-ordinator in the Ogden 

Pioneer-spirit recovery campaign con- 
for Pioneer Day, July 24. 
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Harold H. Anderson, a partner of 
Publishers’ Syndicate, Chicago, was last 
week elected to the board of trustees of 
Northwestern University, representing 
the alumni association. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 

ERBERT PORTER, | general 

manager, Atlanta Georgian and 
Sunday American, who is recuperating 
from an eight-week illness, sailed from 
New York, June 30, on the S. S. Levi- 
athan for a month’s visit in Europe. 
He will return Aug. 9. Mr. Porter, 
who left the Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore, June 24, is being accom- 
panied by Mrs. Porter on his European 
trip. 

Frank L. York, business manager, 
Troy Record Newspapers, left June 29 
on the Columbus for a month’s vaca- 
tion in London, The Hague, Brussels 
and Paris. 

E. Stuart Underhill, business man- 
ager, Corning (N. Y.) Leader, has re- 
signed as chairman of the Steuben 
County Democratic Committee, a post 
he had held for four years. 


Frank W. Rucker, general manager, 
Independence (Mo.) Examiner, Mrs. 
Rucker and daughter Jean, returned 
recently from a month motor trip. They 
visited in California, and returned by 
way of Salt Lake City and Denver, 
traveling 5,000 miles. 

T. Harwood Young, advertising 
manager, Hollywood (Cal.) Citizen- 
News, left Hollywood with his wife 
and son June 23 immediately following 
the convention of the Advertising Man- 
agers’ division of the C.N.P.A. for a 
combined business and vacation trip 
which will take him to Chicago, Detroit 
Clinton Ia., and other points. 


Jay C. Smith, business manager, 
Lakeland (Fla.) Ledger and Star-Tele- 
gram, addressed the Pionette Business 
and Professional Women’s Club last 
week on “Publicity.” 

John N. McCracken, of the Steuben- 
ville (O.) Herald-Star advertising de- 
partment, and Mrs. McCracken are the 
parents of a son. 

Harry B. Murdock, city circulation 
manager, Asheville (N. C.) Citizen- 
Times, was a member of Flag Day 
committee of the Asheville lodge of 
B.P.O.E. 

William J. Callahan has been ap- 
pointed manager of local advertising of 
the Sunday edition of the Elmira (N. 
Y.) Telegram, effective July 1. Mr. 
Callahan recently has been with Harris- 
burg, Pa., newspapers. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Wesley Huff, of 
Waverly, N. Y., announce the birth of 
a daughter, Elizabeth Anne, on June 9. 
Mr. Huff is branch manager for the 
Elmira (N. Y.) Star Gazette in Wav- 
erly, N. Y., Sayre and Athens, Pa. 

Frank McDonald, of the advertising 
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ILLIAM W. CANFIELD has 

had a good many opportunities 
to leave Utica, N. Y., but has found no 
particular advan- 
tage to be gained 
by doing so; 
hence his record 
of 45 continuous 
years in newspa- 
per work there. 
He is the editor 
of the Utica Ob- 
server - Dispatch, 
and the oldest 
man in its news 
and editorial de- 








partment, from 
the service stand- 
Witi1aM W. CanrFietp-—~point. 


A native of Cat- 
taraugus county, and a descendant of 
an American soldier in the Revolution- 
ary War, Mr. Canfield learned the 
printers’ trade at the age of 15. He 
was a reporter for the old Buffalo 
Courter, conducted a weekly paper at 
Randolph, N. Y., and from 1885 to 
1889 was in the railway mail service. 

While in charge of mail service in 
New York State, east of Syracuse, it 
became his duty to visit different post- 
offices. Covering his 1,200 miles of 
road from Syracuse, he met E. Pren- 
tiss Bailey, then postmaster at Utica 
and editor of the Utica Observer. Mr. 
Bailey, learning that Mr. Canfield had 
been a newspaperman, told him that if 
he ever wished to return to the news- 
paper business, he should let him know. 

Later, Mr. Canfield was made super- 
intendent of mails at Albany. Just 
before taking his new post, he talked 
to Mr. Bailey at Utica, and Mr. Bailey 
suggested he spend three months in 
Albany and then come to Utica to work 
for him. Mr. Canfield did so, and, 
April 15, 1899, knowing no one in 
Utica except Mr. Bailey, he became city 
editor of the Observer. 

In January of 1913, Mr. Canfield be- 
came editor of the Observer, having 
written its editorials for some months 
previously during Mr. Bailey’s illness. 
He continued as editor of the Observer- 
Dispatch when the Observer and the 
Herald-Dispatch were merged in 1923. 
Incidentally, the present publisher of 
the Observer-Dispatch is Prentiss 
Bailey, son of Mr. Canfield’s first 
friend in Utica. 


department, Salt Lake Tribune and 
Telegram, and Mrs. McDonald, are the 
parents of a daughter. 

Harry J. Ford, business manager, 
Regina (Sask.) Daily Star, has added 
to his duties those of Frank Bird, ad- 
vertising manager, who resigned re- 
cently. William Mackenzie has re- 
joined the staff as advertising solici- 
tor. 
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carries the reader’s attention right through 


Daily panel, with 400 words of type under- 
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By DREW PEARSON and ROBERT S. ALLEN 


H. S. Pringle, publisher of The 
South Haven, Michigan, Daily 
Tribune, wrote us the other day, 
concerning 
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By DREW PEARSON and ROBERT S. ALLEN 


“It is the most popular and widely 
read column we carry in the 
paper sae 
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“Businessmen compliment me 
daily on the accurate predictions 
7 - carried in the Merry-Go- 
Round——’’ 
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By DREW PEARSON and ROBERT S. ALLEN 


“This column has awakened a 
lively enthusiasm ... and I am 
more than pleased with its ac- 
ceptance.”’ 


“TheDAILY WASHINGTON 
MERRY GOs: ROUND 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
By DREW PEARSON and ROBERT S. ALLEN 




















For samples and for terms for the 
weekly as well as 
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IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 
SUTTON STEFFAN, formerly 

e with the Jackson (Miss.) Daily 
News, has joined the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune copy desk. 

Don Rose, who conducts a column 
titled “Stuff and Nonsense” on the 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger editorial 
page, recently published his own “Stuff 
and Nonsense Scrap Book,” which went 
on sale last week. One store gave ita 
large display ad. 

H. Stanley Norman, assistant oil edi- 
tor, Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Tele- 
gram, has resigned to join J, B, Gam- 
brell, Dallas, in publication of an oil 
publicity service. Norman, in addition 
to his work at Fort Worth, has been a 
regular contributor to the oil page of 
the Tulsa (Okla.) World. 

Howard Wood, Chicago Tribune 
financial editor, and Mrs. Wood are 
parents of a son, John Howard, Jr. 

Geane Geddes, feature writer, Phila- 
delphia Evening Ledger, is writing a 
series of articles on playground facili- 
ties of the city’s park system. 

Joseph Secor has joined the Bing- 
hamton (N. Y.) Press sports staff, suc- 
ceeding John McMahon, who has been 
transferred to the composing room. 

Mac Parker, Philadelphia Record 
feature reporter, was in Western Penn- 
sylvania recently for material for a 
series of articles on the steel mills and 
the problems of the men and manage- 
ment in the threatened strike. 

Vincent DePaul Slavin, police re- 
porter, Newark (N. J.) Evening News, 
and Mrs. Slavin are the parents of a 
daughter, born June 21, their third 
child. 

Harry B. Smith, sports editor, San 
Francisco Chronicle, who collapsed with 
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a heart attack during the ninth round 
of the Baer-Carnera fight, and has since 
been convalescing at Mt. Sinai Hos- 
pital, New York City, was able to 
leave for home on June 24, accom- 
panied by Willie Ritchie, former light- 
weight champion. 

John D. Merrill, political editor, 
Boston Globe, and editor of the Har- 
vard University Alumni Bulletin, re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts at the annual graduation exer- 
cises at Harvard University last week. 

Emmett Swisshelm, assistant editor, 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger, has re- 
turned to the copy desk as slot man, 
replacing Gerard Chaput, who is now 
on the rim. 

J. E. Gardner, city editor, Leaven- 
worth (Kan.) Times, has been nomi- 


nated to President Roosevelt for ap- 
pointment as postmaster of Leaven- 
worth. 


Irving Baker, of the Topeka (Kan.) 
Daily Capital news staff, has resigned to 


join the sports department of the 
Omaha Bee-News. Kenneth Davis, 
Kansas State College journalism de- 


partment ’34, succeeds Baker. 

Joe Nickell, city editor, the Topeka 
(Kan.) Daily Capital, was admitted to 
law practice in the state of Kansas on 
June 18. His admission was by motion, 
as he had been admitted to the Ne- 
braska bar in 1927. 

William B. Harris, copy reader, 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger, resigned 
last week to join the New York Times 
copy desk. 

Heinie Martin, sports editor, Grand 
Rapids Herald, won the annual Michi- 


gan Union Printers’ Golf Assication 
open tournament at Kent Country 


Club, Grand Rapids, June 17. George 
B. Dolliver, Jr., sports editor of the 
Battle Creek Moon-Journal, was run- 
ner-up. 

3ill Valentin, City Hall reporter for 
the Philadelphia Enquirer, has resigned. 

Harry Hewes, Philadelphia Public 
Ledger reporter, who recently joined 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, is now with 
the Scranton Pa.) Times. 

Robert Wilson, of the rewrite staff, 
Philadelphia Record, has been promoted 
to editorial writer. 

Jack Beckwith, cartoonist, Lynn 
(Mass.) Jtem, and his wife, suffered 
serious injuries when their machine was 
in a collision with a heavy truck at 
Watertown, Mass., June 23. They 
received treatment at Cambridge 
hospital. 

Kenneth Bennett, city editor, Linton 
(Ind.) Daily Times, and Mrs. Bennett, 
are the parents of a 744-pound daugh- 
ter, Susan Ott, born recently at the 
Clay County Hospital, Brazil. 

Maj. A. B. Peterson of New York 
City and Sanford, Fla., has been named 
managing editor of the Seminole County 
Sentinel, weekly newspaper published in 
Sanford. J. H. Hintermister has been 
named circulation manager. Robert J. 
Holly, Jr., is editor-publisher. 

Miss Beryl Williams, reporter, New 
Brunswick (N. J.) Daily Home News 
and Sunday Times, left on the Majes- 
tic June 20 to spend the summer in Rus- 
sia. Her trip will include a month’s 
study at the First Moscow University, 
and a tour south through the country 
as far as the Caspian Sea. 

Evelyn Shuler, Philadelphia Evening 
Ledger reporter, is on a six-week vaca- 
tion on a farm at Mansfield Centre, 
Conn., recuperating from a fracture of 
an ankle bone. She was injured early 
in May when she stumbled over a tent 
stake after a circus performance while 
chasing a thief who snatched her hand- 
bag containing $60. 

Arch MacDonald, Philadelphia Even- 
ing Bulletin rewrite, has joined the 
staff of the Philadelphia Record. 

C. J. Wesch, Jr., head of the copy 
desk, New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
has been appointed news editor. H. G. 
Head, night slot man, is now senior 
slot man in charge of the day desk, and 
H. W. Bierhorst, swing man, is the new 
night slot man. 


Douw H. Fonda, Jr., has resigned as 
assistant state editor, Utica (N. Y.) 
Daily Press, to join the Boston bureau 
of the Associated Press. 

James E. Madigan, of the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette editorial _ staff, 
and Mrs. Madigan, are the parents of 
a daughter, born June 26. 

Alexander Fried, music critic and 
editorial page contributor, San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, is taking a three-month 
leave of absence to visit points of in- 
terest in Europe. During his absence 
his department will be headed by Alfred 
Metzger. 

Rolfe Garrett has become early slot 
man, Philadelphia Evening Ledger, re- 
placing Bob Clarke, who resigned. 

Thomas P. (Tip) O’Neill, city edi- 
tor, Philadelphia Record, was guest of 
honor at a dinner given recently by his 
staff at the Hotel Majestic, Philadel- 
phia, following his appointment as a 
special deputy United States Marshal. 
The staff presented him with a gold 
badge of office. 

Ed. B. Haakinson, city editor, Sioux 
City (la.) Tribune, and Mrs. Haak- 
inson started on 7,000-mile vacation 
trip along the Atlantic and Gulf of 
Mexico coasts June 9. He will return 
to work July 15. 

Leigh S. Plummer, for the past four 
years on the Chicago Herald and Ex- 
aminer city hall staff, has resigned to 
join the Detroit staff of the New York 
Wall Street Journal. 

James F. McClusky, Middleboro, 
Mass., correspondent for the New Bed- 
ford (Mass.) Standard-Times for the 
past 28 years, has been appointed post- 
master in Middleboro. 

Jack C. Taylor, city editor, Sedalia 
(Mo.) Capital, left recently by motor 
car on a vacation trip to Niagara Falls 
and Toronto, Canada. On the return 
trip he will visit A Century of Prog- 
ress in Chicago. Mrs. Taylor is accom- 
panying him. 

Estoly E. Ward, reporter, Oakland 
(Cal.) Tribune, has written a_ series 
of daily articles appearing in that news- 
paper on a Nudist colony in the Santa 
Cruz mountains of California. 

John Kolbmann, has joined the Phila- 
delphia Record sports staff. 

Miss Betty Lennon has succeeded 
Miss Pauline Betz as society editor 
of the Stour City (la.) Tribune. 

Elmer B. Woods, at one time a re- 
porter on the Reading (Pa.) Eagle 
has been appointed a judge of the court 
of common pleas of Gloucester County, 
N. J., by Governor A. Harry Moore. 

Austin Boyle, of the general assign- 
ments staff, New Orleans (La.) Item, 
has resigned. 





PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


Co JOHN W. TAYLOR, tele- 
graph operator at the Duluth office 
of the Associated Press, has signed 
“30” for the last time and will spend 
his future days in studying history, 
philosophy and music. Col. Taylor be- 
gan his career with the Associated 
Press in the Bangor, Maine, office on 
Dec. 18, 1893. 

James A. Mills, A.P. foreign corre- 
spondent, arrived on the Pacific Coast 
recently for his first visit to the 
United States in seven years. He was 
on his way from China to New York, 
leaving Los Angeles for the East on 
June 15. He covered recent assign- 
ments in China, Manchukuo and India. 

Charles B. McCabe, central division 
manager, United Press, Chicago, and 
Mrs. McCabe are parents of a son, 
born June 14 at Passavant Hospital, 
Chicago. Mrs. McCabe was formerly 
Ruth Starr, Detroit radio singer. 

J. Alan Coogan has been transferred 
from the United Press Denver bureau 
to the bureau at Kansas City. 

Paul Miller, of Bayside, L. I., of the 
New York staff of the Associated 
Press, recently underwent an operation 
in White Cross Hospital, Columbus. He 
is a former resident of Columbus, hav- 
ing been with the Associated Press in 
that city. 


E. Wallace Smith, Associated Pr 
telegraph operator at Asheville, y ¢ 
is recovering at Norburn Hospitg © 
Asheville after undergoing an Operati, 
for appendicitis, June 15, mr 

Stephen T. McGinnis, Uniteg Pr 
manager at Birmingham, Ala . 
married recently to Miss Ann Hawke 
of Birmingham. The best man 
D. Horner, of the Atlanta bureg 
U. P., and the honeymoon was 
New Orleans. 


WEDDING BELLS 


AROLD BUTCHER of Colche 

ter, Essex, England, America 
correspondent for the London Dail 
Herald since 1930, to. Miss Elizabed 
Van Dyke Ford of East Orang a 
J., at St. Peter’s Episcopal Chure 
Morristown, N. J., June 23 Th 
couple will leave on _a trip around thy 
world, returning to New York in Seph 
tember. 

Ralph Kreiser, Bakersfield COrrespg 
dent for the Los Angeles Times, @ 
Barbara Myslik, June 24, at Fas} 
Rock, Cal. e 

J. Commons, of the advertising dq 
partment, Oklahoma City News, 4 
Miss Frances Lindsay, formerly of th 
News business office, June 16 in Okla 
homa City. 

Harold G. Shoemaker, of the circy 
lation department, of the Pittsburg 
Sun Telegraph, to Miss Sara E, Day 
ragh, recently at the home of the brid 
Maple Creek, near Charleroi, Pa, 


John R. Abner, editor and publish 
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Wolcott (Ind.) Enterprise, to \s 
Marjorie DeNaut, at Hamlet, Inj 
June 17. 


Abram M. Davis, of the Raleig 
(N. C.) Times circulation departmenf 
to Miss Margaret Faison in Weldog 
June 9. 

Ray D. Leavitt, sports editor, Pol 
Alto (Cal.) Times, to Miss E4j 
Avilla of Hughson, Cal., in Reno, Ney 
June 20. 

Samuel Ward Woolford, Sunday ej 
tor, San Antonio Light, to Miss Bes 
Carroll, Light staff writer, recently g 
Uvalde, Tex. 

James A. Stapp, San Diego corr 
spondent. Los Angeles Times, to Mr 
Iva B. Pendleton of Sandpoint, Idah 
at Yuma, Ariz., June 23. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 

AN FRANCISCO CHRONICL 

June 20, Outing Edition, eig 
pages, featuring Pacific Coast outdoor 
recreation areas; June 21, Wine Seq 
tion, 10 pages, dedicated to “Famoy 
Wine Makers and Vineyards in th 
Napa Valley, Cal.” 

Fall River (Mass.) Herald New 
Fall River Days edition, regular edi 
tion of 20 pages and a tabloid editio 
of 80 pages, June 21. 

Detroit Times, special Summ¢ 
Cooking and Canning Recipe sectiog 
12 pages, June 21. 

Fall River (Mass.) L’Independen 
French language daily, St. Jean Bap 
tiste Day edition, June 23, 36 pages. 

Los Angeles Times Annual Vacatie 
Number, June 22, 12 pages. 

Los Angeles Examiner Summer R¢ 
sort and Travel section, June 22, ! 
pages. 

Philadelphia Evening Ledger, Sut 
mer Resorts and Travel Section, 
pages, June 21. 

Los Angeles Herald & Express Vi 
cation Section, June 21, 8 pages. 

Cedar Rapids (la.) Gazette, Jw 
24, 60-page “Made in Cedar Rapids 
Exposition of Progress Edition; 8-pag 
Brides Edition, May 27, and a 16-pag 
Vacation Edition, in tabloid form, t 
cently. 

Saginaw (Mich.) Daily News, Jun 
17, 75th Anniversary Edition, 76 pagé 
4 sections. ’ 

South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, June | 
Progress Edition, 20 pages, tabloid siz 

San Angelo (Tex.) Standard-Timé 
22-page National Wool and hat 
Section, June 10. 
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AST PUBLISHERS FOR 
CODE PRICE FIXING 


sshington Press Association Holds 
= Only Road to Higher Prices 
and Wages—Dickson Elected 
President 


cial to Ep1ror & PusiisHer) 

eenans, Wash., June 25—Resolu- 
ons Opposing discontinuance of or tam- 
orine with the price fixing provisions 
the Graphic Arts Code were passed 
wy the Washington Press Association 
xt Ellensburg Saturday. One hundred 
twenty publishers and printers were 
the largest number attend- 

an association meeting in years. 
The opinion of officers of the associa- 
tion and officers of the Washington 
ade authority for weekly newspapers 
and non-metropolitan dailies is that the 
price fixing provisions of NRA are the 
oly provisions that make it possible 
for business men to pay higher wages 
and establish shorter hours. on 
Officers elected by the association are 
David H. Dickson, Elma Chronicle, 

ident; Vernon Frost, Cheney Free 


i Press, secretary; Ralph Reed, Kenne- 


wick Courier, treasurer. President 
Dickson appointed as trustees E. Z. 
Smith, Spokane Valley Herald, chair- 
man; Karl Allen, Pullman Herald; O. H. 
Woody, Okanogan Independent; J. C. 
Kaynor, Ellensburg Record; John Reid, 
University-District Herald, Seattle; 
George Astel, Oak Harbor Farm Bu- 
rou News; Ray Scott, Port Townsend 
Leader; John V. Lund, Camas Post; 
John Imonsen, Yakima Valley Optimist. 
The board appointed as authority to 
administer Section A-2, A-5 and E-1 
of the code: Fred Wolf, Newport 
Miner; H. B. Everest, Kirkland Jour- 
nal; J. C. Kaynor, and H. Jacobsen, 
Seattle, and Cliff Godfrey, Wenatchee. 
Karl Allen was awarded a plaque for 
finest service to his community and to 
the press association during the past 
year. 


CHARLES MICHAELS RETIRES 
Charles D. Michaels, Chicago Trib- 
we grain market writer, retired June 
19, after more than 50 years of report- 
ing at the Chicago Board of Trade. He 
is retiring on pension, having com- 
pleted 52 years of service at the board 
of trade and in point of service is one 
of the oldest local newspapermen. He 
is 77. He began his newspaper career 
at the board of trade in 1881 with the 
old Chicago Courier. He later worked 
for the old Chicago Inter-Ocean and 
Chicago Herald. For the past 16 years 
he has been a member of the Tribune 
staff. Thomas Furlong, who has been 
writing Chicago Stock Exchange news 
for the last five years, has taken over 
Mr. Michaels’ work at the board of 
trade. Herbert Vedder, of the local 
staff, has been transferred to the Trib- 
une financial department. 


NESBIT SUCCEEDS WHITE 
Robert Nesbit, sports editor, Terre 
Haute (Ind.) Star, has been named 
sports editor of the Terre Haute Trib- 
une, succeeding the late Richard White. 
Richard Forbes, former Star reporter, 
succeeds Nesbit as sports editor of the 








star, 





BROADCASTING NEWS 
The Waterbury (Conn.) Democrat is 
broadcasting 15 minutes of local news 
three times daily over Waterbury new 
radio station WATR. Raymond 
Fitzpatrick, police reporter and radio 
tditor, is the announcer. 


MAYOR SUES FOR $50,000 


Mayor Lewis B. Eastmead of Union 
Ciy, N. J., has filed a $50,000 libel 
action against the Hoboken (N. J.) 
Jersey Observer, citing a story printed 
Sept. 7, 1933, which carried a headline: 
Mayor Eastmead Violates Law.” 


MURPHY TO CENTRALIA 
Don Murphy, former advertising 
manager, San Mateo (Cal.) Times, has 
oined the Centralia (Wash.) Chronicle 
a advertising manager. 
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TERMS PRESS REACTIONARY 


Public Schools Must Combat 
Influence, Judge Says 
(Special to Epttor & PuBLIsHER) 

Cuicaco, June 26—‘“There is only 
one way that the reactionary press and 
radio can be combatted and that is 
through the public schools,” declared 
Federal Judge William H. Holly in 
addressing 150 teacher delegates to the 
18th annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers here yes- 
terday. 

Referring to the part school teachers 
will have in teaching the coming gen- 
eration to think and preserve that part 
of present-day civilization wkich is 
worth saving, Judge Holly assailed the 
press, saying: 

“With few exceptions, the press, the 
magazines and the radio of the coun- 
try are reactionary to the extreme. 
President Roosevelt in his undertaking 
is under attack from nearly every por- 
tion of it. The only way the press and 
‘radio can be combatted is by teaching 
children not to accept blindly what 
they read in newspapers and hear over 
the radio.” 


HAS MECHANICAL LARYNX 


By means of a mechanical speaking 
apparatus, Fred E. Wankan, editor and 
publisher of the Athens (Ga.) Post- 
Atheman, who through an operation lost 
his natural larynx, can speak again. 
Mr. Wankan submitted to an opera- 
tion performed by Dr. E. R. Fergu- 
son, a specialist in the Physicians and 
Surgeons Hospital, Cleveland, Tenn., 
when told that his life depended upon 
the speedy removal of his larynx. Fol- 
lowing four weeks of recuperation, a 
mechanical apparatus manufactured by 
the Western Electric Company, was 
obtained, and Mr. Wankan has resumed 
his editorial duties. 


CITIZENS PRAISE EDITOR 


Leading citizens of Albuquerque, N. 
M., recently met and paid tribute to E. 
H. Shaffer, editor of the Albuquerque 
(N. M.) State Tribune, for receiving 
honorable mention in the 1933 Pulitzer 
awards in journalism. They sent a let- 
ter to G. B. Parker, editor-in-chief of 
the Scripps-Howard Newspapers, eulo- 
gizing that organization and Mr. Shaf- 
fer. Mr. Shaffer received honorable 
mention for an editorial captioned “The 
Governor Sends Troops to Gallup,” 
published Aug. 31, 1933, which con- 
demned the sending of armed forces 
into the locality during a miners’ 
strike, 


Its 











L. J. McCARTHY PROMOTED 


Earle H. McHugh, general advertis- 
ing director of the International Maga- 
zine Company, has announced appoint- 
ment of L. J. McCarthy as director of 
the Marketing Division of that com- 
pany. He succeeds the late Frank K. 
Anderson, with whom he was closely as- 
sociated. Mr. McCarthy joined the 
staff of the International Magazine 
Company in 1921. He originated for 
the Hearst magazines the “Marketing 
Map of the United States,” which has 
been distributed to many thousands of 
national advertisers. 





STORY RAN 22 COLUMNS 


The Tulsa (Okla.) World in its Sun- 
day edition June 24, devoted approxi- 
mately 22 columns to a copyrighted ar- 
ticle written by Walter Biscup, a mem- 
ber of its staff, giving in detail the 
pardon record of Gov. W. H. Murray, 
whose candidacy for the Democratic 
gubernatorial nomination the newspaper 
is Opposing in the primary election of 
July 2. Governor Murray has granted 
2,214 acts of clemency during his term 
in office, the story revealed, the bene- 
ficiaries including 292 murderers, 290 
robbers and 106 rapists. 


ANNOUNCES NEW “SPECIAL” 


A. A. Paddock, publisher of the 
Boulder (Colo.) Camera, announced 
this week the appointment of Arthur 
H. Hagg & Associates, Chicago, 
as national representatives, effective 
July 1. 
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NEW YORK DAILIES MEET 
Code Matters Discussed—W. S. Tuttle 


Wins Golf Tournament 
(Special to Epitor & PusiisHEr) 

CorTLAND, N. Y., June 26—Support 
for the NRA was urged by William O. 
Dapping, of the Auburn Citizen-Adver- 
tiser, in a speech made at the close of 
the summer meeting of the New York 
Associated Dailies here today. If any- 
thing, the NRA does not go far 
enough in its war on the depression, he 
said, and that no business should ex- 
pect to be “getting something out of it” 
but should be contributing something to 
achieve the recovery goal. 

Many topics revolved about the NRA, 
and, while it was admitted there are 
inconsistencies that need ironing out, 
the publishers for the most part report- 
ed they are following out the news- 
paper code as well as supporting the 
NRA as it applies to business generally. 

President Edward H. Clark, editor, 
Cortland Standard, entertained the 
members as his guests at the Country 
Club. The annual golf tournament 
Monday afternoon was won by W. S. 
Tuttle, Oneida Dispatch, who captured 
a leg on the trophy. W. B. LaFavour, 
Amsterdam Recorder, was runner-up. 
Henri M. Hall, Jamestown Journal, ar- 
ranged the match. 

Assemblyman Albert re 
was the banquet speaker. 

“Three paragraphs in the newspaper,” 
he declared, “mean more to the com- 
munity than the censored radio speech. 
No one censors your paper. It is your 
duty, your opportunity to help us out 
of the depression, the end of which is 
now in sight. In the last three or four 
years newspapers have become some- 


Haskell, 
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thing more than just taken for granted 
and read as one eats his meals. They 
mean more and will continue to mean 
even more in future years.” ; 

The new A. P. telephoto service, 
now being installed, was deemed an ad- 
vance in news visualization. 

The new section of the newspaper 
code affecting newspaperboys was’ dis- 
cussed at length, and it was generally 
disapproved. 


GRAIN MEN PLAN DRIVE 
(Special to Eptror & PuBLISHER) 

Cuicaco, June 26—Tentative plans 
for an extensive “educational” news- 
paper advertising campaign aimed 
against further federal legislation seek- 
ing to restrict operations of organized 
grain exchanges were drawn up here 
yesterday at a meeting of Chicago grain 
brokers in the Board of Trade Build- 
ing. The proposed program will be 
directed chiefly against enactment of 
the commodity exchange regulation 
bill, held over when Congress ad- 
journed. The movement is being 
backed by three big grain associations 
allied with the Board of Trade, includ- 
ing Association of Grain Commission 
Merchants, Cash Grain Association and 
Brokers’ Associatiun, 


MERSEY PAPER REPORTS 
(Special to Ep1tor & PuBLISHER) 

MontTREAL, June 26—The fifth an- 
nual report of Mersey Paper Company, 
Limited, for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1933, reveals gross profits for the year 
of $881,025 as compared with $799,963 
for the previous year. Interest on 
funded debt and other loans took $403,- 
568 and the balance, $477,457 was 
transferred to reserve for depreciation 
and depletion. 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S 
Golden Jubilee Edition 


OUT JULY 21, 1934 
Forms close July 14th 


6 in Golden Jubilee issue, devoted to the pro- 
gress of newspapers and merchandising during 
the past half century will be the most important 
book of its kind ever published. Filled with 
authentic, interestingly written articles on the 
history of newspapers and their part in building 
American business, it will reach more than 10,000 
important executives who should know the story 
of your accomplishments and achievements. 

We especially invite newspaper publishers—equip- 
ment manufacturers and services—advertising 
agencies—special representatives—newsprint man- 
ufacturers—national advertisers—commercial 
organizations to join with us in this aggressive 


Insertion rates for this issue have not been in- 
creased. Card and contract rates apply. 


May we have your reservation? 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Act Now 


New York City 
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REPORTER who has flown over 

much of the earth’s surface, rid- 
den by sled a thousand miles across the 
frozen tundra of north Russia, traveled 
by Peking cart and motor-car, by rail 
and boat, steamed down many rivers 
and sailed the Seven Seas, tells his 
story in This Bewildered World, a book 
just published by Stokes. 

He is Frazier Hunt (we know him 
as Spike Hunt), one of the keenest ob- 
servers and best writers of the day. 
His book concerns the life struggle 
among the peoples of Japan, China, 
Manchuria, the Philippines, Siam, India, 
Turkey and the Near East, Russia and 
the Balkans, Italy, France, Germany, 
England, Mexico and Cuba—wonderful 
yarns of his travels and interviews with 
the great and near-great—and it con- 
cludes with a searching survey of con- 
ditions in the United States, based upon 
the philosophy of the world traveler. 

This is a bewildered world and all 
countries have been overtaken by the 
following common enemies: World 
War, world business slump, debts, greed, 
religion, privately owned machinery, un- 
employment, tariffs and trade complica- 
tions, propaganda, armaments, national- 
isms, economic imperialisms, color 
prejudices, class prejudices, capitalism, 
corruption, struggle for land, struggle 
for trade and markets, hate and fear. 

Against these dire enemies of an or- 
dered life the author ranges the follow- 
ing powerful influences which he says 
are working for a new set-up for all 
mankind: Youth, swift communica- 
tions, failure of old orders, spread of 
education, break-up of old religions, 
will-of-the-world for peace, world eco- 
nomic interdependency, New America’s 
dream of human rights, and limitless 
hope from Soviet Russia. 

Young newspapermen will read Mr. 
Hunt’s exciting experiences with profit. 
In many respects he is a model reporter. 
He deals only in authentic information 
and to get it contacts the highest 
powers and sees with his own eyes. He 
writes with sympathy and understand- 
ing of all peoples, explaining the com- 
mon plight of hungry and thirsty and 
homeless mankind, wandering blindly 
and standing dumbly in their complexed 
world. 

In conclusion he writes: “Man’s 
struggle with himself must necessarily 
go on for a long time. He has won 
most of the battle with nature and even 
with science, but he still fights his own 
greed and stupidity and jungle instincts. 
He has built a marble temple for his 
body, but his mind still dwells with the 
beasts. But some day he will win this 
age-long fight with himself. And then 
the New World will be here. ; 
So it is that neither the rumble of ar- 
tillery caissons along the dirt roads of 
Manchukuo, nor the shouts of Indian 
mobs, nor the droning of European 
military planes, nor the drumming of 
goose-stepping Nazi troops, frighten me 
inordinately. They are all a part of 
the bewildered world—just as are the 
long lines of American unemployed and 
the trains of broken peasant kulaks in 
Soviet Russia. Time and ex- 
perience—and youth—are weaving a 
new pattern of life. Passionate prophets 
will come in their time to preach to a 
disillusioned world. They will find a 
New Rhythm for the world.”—M. P. 





* * * 
MANUAL for local advertising 
salesmen, with a Selling talk 


designed to convince merchants that 
they should make at least a three-month 
test campaign on the basis of fixed ad- 
vertising percentages, has been com- 
piled by James M. Muldoon, 228 Bem- 
ent Avenue, West Brighton, Staten 


Island, N. Y., and published by Appel- 
late Printers, Inc., New York City. 
The booklet, a 22-page volume in paper 
covers, is in its third edition. The title 


is “Newspaper Advertising Sales Pre- 
sentation.” 

The presentation is based on “Better 
Retailing,” a manual compiled and pub- 
lished by the Merchants’ Service Bureau 
of the National Cash Register Com- 
pany, Dayton, O. Figures irom the 
latter book are cited to show average 
number of stock-turns a year in varied 
lines of retail business, and the average 
percentage of net sales spent on adver- 
tising by successful merchants in each 
of these lines. 

Mr. Muldoon’s volume shows how 
these figures may be presented to deal- 
ers as an argument for consistent news- 
paper advertising. The author has had 
advertising experience on the New York 
American, Chicago Herald & Ex- 
aminer, Long Branch (N. J.) Daily 
Record, and Toms River (N. J.) Ocean 
County Sun, and in the Tidewater Oil 
advertising department.—R. S. M. 





PANTRY SURVEY IN EXHIBIT 


Springfield (Mass.) Newspapers Show 
How Advertisers Gained Lead 

An exhibit revealing the sales leader- 
ship of newspaper-advertised brands of 
food products and household appliances 
attracted attention of advertising men 
at the recent convention of the Adver- 
tising Federation of America. The dis- 
play was that of the Springfield ( Mass.) 
Union, Republican and Daily News. Its 
principal feature was based on a pantry 
survey conducted in 536 Springfield 
homes, through the women’s organiza- 
tions in churches of the city. The 
Springfield Newspapers paid for the fill- 
ing of questionnaires giving an accurate 
check of the pantry shelves. 

A typical panel of the exhibit was 
devoted to tea. An actual package of 
the leading brand of tea was shown and 
the copy explained that this brand had 
used for years more newspaper space 
than all its competitors combined. A 
chart showed that in a field of more 
than 40 brands, it had 29 per cent of 
the total business, with 60 per cent more 
appearances on pantry shelves than its 
nearest competitor in the field. 

Other panels demonstrated the oppor- 
tunity for securing leadership in fields 
where but one product advertises. For 
example, the leading brand of canned 
chicken, the only newspaper advertiser 
in its line, appeared in 202 out of 506 
homes, though there were 20 brands 
represented in this field. 

Other panels in the booth showed 
through similar charts the power of 
newspapers not only to build outstand- 
ing brand leadership through steady, 
consistent advertising, but also to 
change buying habits rapidly through 
large “smash campaigns.” 
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AD COMPLIMENTING TEACHER 
REFUSED; NEWS STORY RUN 
OOKING over the counter of 
his business office the other 


day, Ronald Johnson, editor of 
the Overbrook (Kan.) Citizen, 
saw three small boys. 

“What is it, boys?” the editor 
inquired. 

“We want to buy 10 cents 


worth of space in the paper,” 
said one boy, putting a dime on 
the counter. 

“What do you want to put in 
the ad,” Johnson asked. 

“We like our teacher and hope 
she comes back next year,” was 
the reply. 

The editor told the boys to buy 
candy with their dime. He printed 
the story as news instead of ad- 
vertising. 




















Add it up. Don’t most of 
us give more time to our 
daily newspapers than to 
other forms of reading? 
Then isn’t it fair toassume 
that an alert and colorful 
morning newspaper will 
give a lift to your ideas 
and conversation ? 


NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 














ELGIN DAILY IS 50 

The Elgin (Ill.) Courier-News, one 
of Col. Ira C. Copley’s newspapers, 
celebrated its 50th anniversary with a 
56-page “Golden Jubilee Edition” June 
19. The occasion marked the golden 
anniversary of the Elgin Daily Courier, 
which was consolidated with the Elgin 
Daily News in 1926, and the opening of 
the new business quarters in the 
Courier-News Building. Harry D. 
Hemmens, one of the founders of the 
Courier, was the honored guest. Elgin 
merchants staged a “Golden Jubilee 
Sale” which was heavily advertised in 
the anniversary number. Eaton 
Fedou is general manager of the 
Courier-News. 


THETA SIGMA PHI MEgTs 


Votes to Establish N. Y, 
Gladys Henderson Re-electeg 
Establishment of a central off 
New York and the appointme 
Helen Jo Scott Mann of the Ney \, 
University journalism faculty as exeg 
tive secretaray were among the achiey 
ments of Theta Sigma Phi in ge. 
at Indianapolis June 21-23, " 
The following officers were Te-€lecy 
Gladys Whitley Henderson, Austin Td 
as president; Dorothy Lohoff Schj. 
Kansas City, as secretary; Georg: 
MacDougall Davis, Spokane, as tre] 
urer; and Kathryn Shattuck, Kang 
City as register adviser. Caralee Strd 
Stanard, Webster Grove, Mo, , 
moved up from_national organize, 
vice-president. New members of 
executive council were elected, Ly 
Rogers Hawkins, Chicago, as editor 
The Matrix, and Louise Eleanor R, 
Indianapolis, as organizer. Mrs, Dy 
as one of the charter members of Thy 
Sigma Phi was presented with gj 
candlesticks in honor of the fraterni 
25th anniversary. 
Mrs. Caroline Miller, of Baxley, q 
author of the Pulitzer prize no; 
“Lamb in His Bosom,” was chief ¢ 
vention speaker and emphasized 
point that if she, “a Cinderella in lit 
ture,” could win the 1934 Pulitzer pr 
any other writer could do anythj 
She was initiated as an honorary 
ber of Theta Sigma Phi. Other h 
ary members admitted since the 
convention are Mrs. Franklin D, 
velt, Margaret Ayer Barnes, and 
othy Thompson (Mrs. Sinclair Lewi 
The delegates went on record as 4 
dorsing the American Newspaper Guj 
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POINT OF 
DIFFERENCE No. 3 


NEWS -- 
Without Bias 


Without Sensationalism 


The Christian Science Monitor can 
be depended upon to report the 
significant news reliably, readably, 
discerningly. The Monitor has no 
political or financial ties. Ignoring 


itself pre-eminently with the con- 
structive, the forward-looking, the 
hopeful, thereby developing a 
receptive attitude for the study of 
its advertising columns. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


Published by Te Cheese Science Publishing Society 


NEW YORK OFFICE—500 FIFTH AVENUE 


Qther Branch Offices: Chicago, : 
Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Miami, 
London, Paris, Berlin, Florence, Geneva. 
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Circulation 


PUBLIC WANTS BETTER 
FICTION—W. J. PARKER 


Hearst Chicago Circulator Says that 
Robt. W. Chambers’ Novel Brought 
Gains While ‘Chickie’s Daughter’ 
Did Not—Taste Has Changed 


“I believe that taste in fiction has 
definitely changed; the public today 
wants high-class fiction and is not in- 
terested in the lewd and lascivious.” 

This is the opinion of W. J. Parker, 
circulation director, Chicago American 
and Herald & Examiner, which he 
stated before the International Circula- 
tion Managers Association’s convention 
in New York last week. 

Telling of his experiences when the 
A Century of Progress exposition 
opened a year ago, Mr. Parker said: 

“Right after the Fair opened our 
circulation took a decided drop, so far 
as the Chicago American was con- 
cerned. That I do not blame on the 
World’s Fair but to the economic pro- 
gram under which we were operating, 
the reaction of Chicago people who 
were out of work anda few other things 
that entered into the depression phase 
of business in general. I realized that 
something had to be done and done 
quickly or we would take a further drop 
in July, which was the normal trend 
for a good many years past. 

“T took one desperate chance on a 
suggestion and I based by suggestion 
on a little thought. The depression 
found many people with a lot of time 
on their hands. Finding time on their 
hands and finding themselves short of 
funds, a vogue for reading came in to 
while away the many hours of inac- 
tivity. 

“I figured that this combination 
meant a new class of story readers; 
that it had developed a class that de- 
manded real fiction, rather than the 
type of fiction which had proved suc- 
cessful in previous years. I decided 
to suggest that we get away from the 
regular run of newspaper fiction stories 
and run a story that was high-class in 
every respect, by a well-known author 
whose works were outstanding in the 
country. The story I selected was 
‘Operator 13’ by Robert W. Chambers. 
This story at the time was running 
in Cosmopolitan and was beautifully 
done, both in illustrations and presenta- 
tion. 

“We got the consent of Mr. Hearst 
to run the story, then figured out a pro- 
motion campaign that was in keeping 
with the type of story we were about 
to present. 

“We handled the promotion from a 
dignified, beautiful angle. There was 
no ballyhoo connected with it, but 
plenty of promotion matter was put 
out. We started with a half million 
rotogravure broadsides, carrying illus- 
trations from the story as taken from 
the magazine. We used the radio and 
the usual run of cards. Our truck 
posters, instead of type, were one solid 
illustration. We pounded on the class 
of the story more than anything else 
and, in. spite of the warm weather, by 
the determination that we must put it 
over, and with an ever-watchful eye on 
every piece of promotion put out, we 
‘cracked down’ on the well-known pub- 
lic with the story, and picked up an in- 
crease of 25,000 in circulation which we 
never have lost. 


“To solidify the readers who started 
the story, we put out a million reprints 
of the first week’s installment which 
brought a few additional thousand in- 
crease but made the 25,000 gain a sure 
thing. 

“Right after we started ‘Operator 
13,’ quite a number of Hearst papers 
throughout the country picked it up 
and I believe all secured a substantial 
increase in circulation. This in itself 
proved one thing—that the general pub- 
lic had developed a better taste in its 
fiction wants. 


“To further prove that statement: 
The greatest story that ever started a 
newspaper on the upward trend was 
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30,000 ATTENDED DETROIT NEWS SUNRISE RELIGIOUS SERVICE | 













































































This picture reveals part of the crowd, variously estimated at from 30,000 to 50,000, attending the Nancy Brown sup, 
rise service on Belle Isle June 15. Note that the point at which the railing ends in the lower left-hand corner of the 
picture is the beginning of the center aisle of the assemblage. The boulevard lights form the outer boundary of the 
seated crowd, and the ends of the aisles show the end of the seated audience. 
many thousands who could not find seats, but who remained to participate in the service before their picnic breakfays 


HOUGH the sun hid under a 

blanket of clouds for a time, instead 
of rising promptly at 5:04 a. m., at 
least 30,000 men, women and children 
were more punctual in their attendance 
at Nancy Brown’s “Experience Column 
Sunrise Service” on Belle Isle, Detroit. 
Sunday before last. And again, this 
15-year-old feature of the Detroit 
News demonstrated its influence over 
its readers. 

To insure themselves one of the 15,- 
000 seats arranged in the glade fronted 
by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra’s 
“shell,” some of Nancy Brown’s “Col- 
umn Folks” were in the island park at 
midnight; but most of them arose at 2, 
3 and 4 o'clock, to ride or drive long 
distances to Belle Isle. and half of these 
were forced to stand throughout the 
hour of worship, for want of room on 
the park benches and temporary bleach- 
ers. Following the services, which in- 
cluded the singing of old-fashioned 


‘Chickie” You will recall that some 
years ago I re-ran ‘Chickie,’ securing 
a greater increase on the re-running 
than on its original appearance. Re- 
cently we ran a story by the same 
author entitled ‘Chickie’s Daughter,’ 
which was delightly written, bringing 
back all the characters that were so 
well loved in the pre-depression days, 
but I am sorry to say that the public 
was no longer interested in that type 
of story, because ‘Chickie’s Daughter’ 
got us practically no increase in circu- 
lation, although it was liberally pro- 
moted. I believe that taste in fiction 
has definitely changed; the public today 
wants high-class fiction and is not in- 
terested in the lewd and lascivious.” 











BURLINGTON COOKING SCHOOL 


The Burlington (N.C.) Times-News 
held its annual summer cooking school 
June 19-21 with Mrs. Mildred Seaber 
in charge. 





PANAMA and CANAL ZONE 


The Isthmus of Panama offers an ideal 
market for American products. In addition 
to riches derived from natural resources, 
heavily populated military posts in the Zone 
and an increasingly lucrative tourist traffic 
have given the people of this market a high 
spending power. 


THE PANAMA AMERICAN completely covers 
this market. It is a bi-lingual, morning 
daily newspaper with news, editorials, fea- 
tures and advertisements in both English 
and Spanish. Its net paid circulation— 
9,112 daily, 11,120 on Sundays—is larger 
than that of any other publication circulat- 
ing in Panama or the Canal Zone. It 
carries more advertisements and has a 
higher advertising revenue than any other 
Isthmian publication. 


PANAMA AMERICAN 


Panama, Republic of Panama 








Represented exclusively abroad by: 


JOSHUA B. POWERS, INC. 


220 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Chicago Los Angeles London Paris Berlin 
Buenos Aires Riode Janeiro Sdo Paulo 











hymns, and non-sectarian sermons by a 
Christian minister and a Jewish rabbi, 
most of the throng dispersed through 
the 825-acre park to enjoy picnic break- 
fasts. 

Park, police and transportation offi- 
cials, experienced in calculating crowds, 
variously estimated the attendance from 
30,000 to 50,000, but the Detroit News 
accepted the lowest of the estimates, 
because it was impossible to verify the 
guesses that were made, Transporta- 
tion lines doubled their service on all 
arterial lines from 3 a. m. to handle 
the increase in traffic, and the Detroit 
Street Railway cars alone carried 5,000 
persons to the island bridge before sun- 
rise. As a result of the success of the 
enterprise, it was agreed by W. S. Gil- 
more, editor of the News, who was 
master of ceremonies; William E. 
Scripps, president of the News, who 
drove 40 miles to attend the service, 








Beyond those boundaries stood the 






and Nancy Brown, who organized if 
that the event should be an ann 
one, 

This was not Nancy Brown's firg 
adventure with crowds of her ow 
drawing. Back in 1930 she sponsorg 
a “Column Party” at the Detroit Insti 
tute of Arts which attracted 35,000, 

In 1932 she accepted a suggestioy 
that a book of notable letters be ra 
printed from “Experience,” dating frog 
the beginning of the feature, April | 
1919. A 274-page volume was pub 
lished under the title “Experience” ang 
more than 11,000 copies were sold, th 
proceeds in excess of cost going to thd 
charities of the column. 


SALINAS INDEPENDENT SOLD 
Sale of the Salinas (Cal.) Indepen| 
dent, a weekly, by Arthur B. Shaw t 
W. H. Buntin, A. B. Cupp and R. J 
Pelunis was announced last week. 
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THOSE CONSUMERS ... 
what happens to them during 


the SUMMER? 


New Jersey abounds in summer playgrounds. 
“The Jersey Shore” is far famed. Its popularity 
is undisputed. Each summer it attracts thousands 
and thousands of North Jersey families who oc- 
cupy summer homes along this delightful Atlantic 
coast. They are people who in the winter months 
live in Newark and its beautiful suburban com- 
They are regular Newark EVENING 
News readers because they prefer this news- 
. . demand it, every day. The Newark 
Eventna News has always enjoyed a rare and 
fine reader interest . . . a loyalty and confidence 
uncommon among metropolitan dailies. Six years 
ago airplane delivery of the Wall St. Edition to 
the Jersey Shore was begun to provide summer 
residents with their preferred paper promptly. 
The idea proved itself ! 
service was reflected in the real circulation devel- 
oped along the Shore. In continuing this modern 
service reader interest and market coverage is kept 
The Newark EventnGc News always 
reaches home, wherever Home may be. 


Newark Evening News ... America’s 
Leading Week-day Newspaper . . . 215-221 Market St. 


Newark, New Jersey, Eucene W. Farrenz, Business § Advertising Mor. 
O'Mara & Onmssee, Inc., General Representalives, New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


Appreciation of this 
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CLINE HIGH SPEED PASTER 


(WITH SLUR ELIMINATOR AND MULTIPLEJPASTER FEATURE) 


$4,600 


Increases Production 











Saves Printed Waste 
Saves White Waste 
NoiChange in Color or Fold 


When Paster Is Made. 


‘Improves First Impression Printing 
Controlled Tension 


No Complicated Machinery 


Nothing in Reel Operator's Way 


FOR 15 YEARS 
The Cline Electric Mfg. Co. have been 


@ furnishing to the most successful newspa- 
pers—Reels, Tensions, and Flying Pasters 


CuiNeE Evectric Mrc. COMPANY 


211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 





WESTERN OFFICE EASTERN OFFICE 
Crocker 1st National Bank Bldg. |CLINE Fe Yeszcrne SYSTENR 220 East 42nd Street 
San Francisco, Calif. emanate ————<<— New York City, N. Y. 
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Advertising Agencies 


WARM_ GAS - ELECTRIC 
FIGHT ON COAST 


Gas Campaign Sells 13,000 Ranges, 
with Water Heaters Next—Power 
Bureau Uses Test Advertising, 
S-eks Cheaper Models 


(Special to Ep1ror & PusrisHER) 

Los ANGELES, June 25—Encouraged 
by the overwhelming success of their 
first cooperative newspaper advertising 
campaign with a direct merchandising 
tie-in, the three Southern California 
gas utilities on July 5 will launch a 
second sales effort, designed to increase 
appliance business and also the gas ser- 
vice load. Every established daily and 
weekly newspaper in the areas served 
will be used, according to Walter D. 
Thurber, advertising manager of the 
Southern Counties Gas Company. Co- 
operating in the campaign will be the 
Southern California Gas & Electric 
Corporation and the Southern California 
Gas Company, as well as hundreds of 
dealers and manufacturers of auto- 
matic storage water heaters. 

The campaign for the gas water heat- 
ers will run through July, August and 
September, with copy being placed by 
the local office of McCann-Erickson, 

In the meantime a test campaign for 
electric ranges is running through the 
month of June, using every daily in 
Los Angeles and the Downtown Shop- 
ping News. This campaign is directed 
by the Los Angeles office of Dan B. 
Miner Company. It paves the way for 
a cooperative advertising campaign by 
the Los Angeles Bureau of Power and 
Light, with the aid of range manufac- 
turers and local merchants. The Bu- 
reau, by resolution of the Board of 
Water and Power Commissioners, is to 
spend not less than $150,000 annually 
in promotional and demonstration ex- 
nense and in advertising in newspapers, 
magazines, radio, and other media. This 
activity is in anticipation of the com- 
pletion of Boulder Dam and Los An- 
geles’ $30,000,000 270-mile power trans- 
mission line, which will make the de- 
livery of abundant cheap power possible 
within eighteen months. 

In the gas range campaign last winter 
and spring, more than 13,000 clock- 
controlled gas ranges were sold in a 
little more than two months—with the 
aid of 55,000 inches of advertising copy 
in Southern California newspapers. 

When the campaign started in Feb- 
ruary, Thurber said, prophecies that 
5,000 ranges might be sold were looked 
upon as rosy dreams. But within a few 
days it was apparent that the prophecy 
was conservative. Dealers’ stocks were 
swept out; manufacturers went on over- 
time production schedules, and toward 
the end of the campaign it was found 
to be impossible to make immediate de- 
liveries. The manufacturer of the 
clock-control device, who had_ been 
turning out 25 clocks a day at the start 
of the campaign, was making 300 a day 
at the end. ne Los Angeles store sold 
more than 1,000 ranges. 

In preparation for the forthcoming 
electric range campaign, the Board of 
Water and Power Commissioners is in- 
viting manufacturers to submit “price 
leaders” to sell for less than $100 and 
to be competitive in every sense with 
newest gas equipment. 

In the test campaign now being con- 
ducted, a special electric range at 
$129.50, including installation and inci- 
dentals, is being offered. Downtown 
stores coonerating are Barker Bros., 
the Broadway, Bullock’s, Eastern, Los 
Angeles Furniture Company, the May 
Company, J. W. Robinson Company, 
and Walker’s. 

Manufacturers participating include 
Linderman & Hoverson, Milwaukee; 
Standard Electric Stove Co., Toledo; 
Malleable Iron Works, Beaver Dam, 
Wis.; Walker & Pratt, Boston; Edison 
General Electric Appliance Co., Chi- 
cago; Westinghouse Electric Company, 
Pittsburgh; Landers, Frary & Clark, 
New Britain, Conn.; Detroit Star 
Products Company, Detroit; and Estate 
Stove Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 





Editor 





NEW CURTISS CANDY BARS 


Premiums and Newspapers Used in 
Indiana Trial 
(Special to Ep1tor & PusiisHER) 

SoutH BEND, Ind., June 25—The 
Curtiss Candy Company of Chicago is 
releasing a new promotional campaign 
in the Middle West, under direction of 
the McJunkin Advertising Company, for 
the introduction of three new candy 
products, two five-cent bars and a five- 
cent package of fruit drops. 

Newspapers are to be used locally 
in cooperation with all dealers who join 
in the premium introduction plan of the 
company. High-grade, nationally ad- 
vertised premiums are offered in ex- 
change for wrappers from candy bars, 
the premiums equaling or exceeding 
the retail value of the candies. 

The campaign was launched in South 
Bend this week, and is to cover the 
state of Indiana as a trial ground. Each 
city is covered first with advertising 
trucks, sound cars, and  salesmen’s 
crews. After dealer contacts are com- 
ppleted, newspaper advertising will carry 
the premium news, and the names and 
addresses of all cooperating dealers. 


NEW TEST CAMPAIGN 


A new slant on “freshness” in coffee 
is being tested by McLaughlin & Co., 
makers of Manor House Coffee, in the 
introduction of vacuum packing in glass 
jars. The company is conducting a 
test campaign on the conventional ver- 
sus the unusual type of advertising ap- 
peal, preparatory to launching a general 
newspaper campaign through Phil Gor- 
don Agency, Chicago. The present 
test campaigns are in Waukegan, IIL, 
and Kenosha, Wis. 


JEAN DESPRES ELECTED 


Representatives of important toilet 
goods companies have elected Jean 
Despres, sales manager of Coty, Inc., 
as a member of the Permanent Code 
Authority representing firms whose 
sales exceeded $500,000 in 1933. Bal- 
lots were cast by mail. Mr. Despres 
was sponsored by the Perfumery and 
Cosmetics Institute. He was one of 
five candidates nominated by various 
interests and received a majority vote. 


BREWERY APPOINTS 


The Griesedieck-Western Brewery 
Company, Belleville, Ill., has appointed 
the Budke-Connell Advertising Agency, 
St. Louis, to direct its advertising ac- 
ccunt. Radio, newspapers and outdoor 
will be used. 





INTRODUCING NEW PRODUCT 


Mason Warner & Co., Chicago 
agency, is introducing a new product, 
Velvix Ice Cream Powder, manufac- 
tured by Perkins Products Co., Chicago, 
in Chicago newspapers. 


BOSTON OFFICE NAMED 
W. L. Thompson, Inc., Boston dis- 
tributor of General Electric products, 
has appointed Doremus & Co., Inc., 
Boston, to handle its radio advertising 
of General Electric refrigerators. 
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A. W. SEILER HEADS AGENCY 


Cramer-Krasselt Company Announces 
Advancement of Member 

The Cramer-Krasselt Company, Mil- 
waukee advertising agency, announces 
the election of A. W. Seiler as its 
president, suc- 
ceeding the late 
F. G. Cramer. 
Mr. Seiler has 
been _ identified 
with the company 
since 1907. 
Among the 
agency practices 
which he is ac- 
credited with de- 
veloping is the 
practice of con- 
tact at the point 
of sale. 

The Cramer 
Krasselt Company 
has on its list 70 clients, such as Norge 
Corporation, Detroit; Maytag Com- 
pany, Newton, Iowa; Vollrath Com- 
pany, Sheboygan, Wis. In the past few 
years, talking before hundreds of 
dealer meetings in every state of the 
union, Mr. Seiler has met numerous 
appliance dealers and salesmen. 


A. W. SEILER 


ADVERTISING BAN ATTACKED 


Restrictions in the retail optical code 
which forbid advertising of spectacles 
and prices pertaining thereto are the 
special target of a brief filed with 
General Hugh S. Johnson at Washing- 
ton, by a group of stores headed by 
Chicago department stores, and by the 
Consumers League. The brief asks re- 
vocation of the code, charging that two 
large manufacturing and wholesaling 
firms are using it to extend a monopoly 
over the retail optical business. A 
hearing before the optical code authority 
is also asked. 


SKELLY OIL JOINS A.N.A. 
The - Skelly Oil Company, Kansas 
City, has been elected to membership in 
the Association of National Adver- 
tisers, Inc. C. E. Ball, advertising 
manager, will represent his company in 
the association. 


GETS WILSON BROS. ACCOUNT 

Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc., 
Chicago agency, has been appointed to 
handled the advertising of Wilson 
Brothers, manufacturer of men’s fur- 
nishings, Chicago. 


HANDLING D.D.D. ACCOUNT 

Aubrey, Moore & Wallace, Chicago, 
is now handling the account of D. D. 
D. Company, Batavia, Ill. 











DAILIES GIVE LUNCHEON 
Twenty-five representatives of ten 
Philadelphia advertising agencies a. 
tended a luncheon given June 25 a 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel by the Spring. 
field (Mass.) Newspapers, includ 
the Republican, News and Unigg 
to present the advantages of Springtelj 
and Western Massachussetts for adver. 
tising campaigns. Fred Stahl, of Kelly. 
Smith Company, Philadelphia, repr, 
sentative publications, presided, T 
meeting was attended by Sherman q 
Bowles, publisher, and A. E. Stay 
also representing the publications, anj 
by representatives of the following: 
Richard A. Foley, McKee & Albright 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Simpers Company. 
F. Wallis Armstrong, Geare-Marsto, 
Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham, Dop. 
avan-Armstrong, Al Paul Lefton (¢o 
Atlantic City Press-Union. ‘ 


GRAND RAPIDS AGENCIES MERGE 

Combination of the Allen W, Church 
advertising agency and John L. Wier. 
engo & Staff, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich, 
has been announced. John L. Wierengo 
& Staff, Inc., has been recognized as 
one of the largest agencies in Michigan, 
holding several furniture accounts, Mr. 
Church, prior to heading his owy 
agency in 1929, for several years was 
active in agency circles. Offices of the 
new firm are in the Building and Loay 
Building, Grand Rapids. 


HARDWICK JOINS DOREMUS 

Huntington R. Hardwick has joined 
the staff of Doremus & Co. at the 
New England office, Boston. After 
leaving Harvard in 1915 he joined the 
brokerage and investment firm of Hay. 
den, Stone & Co. With the exception 
of the World War years, he remained 
with Hayden, Stone & Co. until 1933, 


MEAT COMPANY APPOINTS 

The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle 
Co., Baltimore (S-K Meat Products), 
has appointed Van Sant, Dugdale & 
Co., Inc., also of Baltimore, to direct 
their advertising. Newspapers, radio 
and outdoor will be used. 


MAE SHORTLE JOINS AGENCY 


Miss Mae Shortle, president of Ad- 
vertising Women of New York, Inc, 
has joined the H. L. Stedfeld Company, 
New York advertising agency, as busi- 
ness manager. For the last three years 
she has served as advertising counsel. 


H. C. COOK COMPANY APPOINTS 

Claude Schaffner, Advertising, of 
New Haven, Conn., has been appointed 
to handle the advertising account ot 
the H. C. Cook Company, Ansonia, 
Conn. 
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AD-VENTURES 


By ROBERT S. MANN 








NFLUENCE of the program of the 

Tennessee Valley Authority for sell- 
ing low-cost electric appliances may be 
seen in announcement by Kelvinator 
and Frigidaire corporations this week 
that new and cheaper models will be 
given national distribution by July and 
August, respectively. The new models 
are of ice-chest style, opening at the 
top instead of the front, and will sell 


a 


at $77.50, including installation 
charges, but with freight cost addi- 
tional. 


Other manufacturers have similar 
models in preparation and will un- 
doubtedly announce them soon, but de- 
velopments thus far make it obvious 
that there can be no attempt to restrict 
the TVA models to TVA territory. 
If two large firms are going to push 
the smaller units nationally, their com- 
petitors will certainly not hold back. 

What the effect may be on the cur- 
rently booming market for the older 
models of mechanical refrigerators is 
still to develop. Announcements of 
both Kelvinator and Frigidaire made 
the point that the units are designed 
for markets not reached by the more 
expensive models, and the top-lift 
draws a sharp distinction in appear- 
ance. If the new models draw some 
buyers away from the models previ- 
ously available, they will at the same 
time greatly broaden the field of pros- 
pects. 

*x* * * 

N this point, the announcement of 

H. W. Burritt, Kelvinator vice- 
president in charge of sales, is interest- 
ing. He calls attention to four spe- 
cific fields outside the present group 
of prospects: (1) homes previously 
unable to afford any electric refrigera- 
tion; (2) homes already equipped with 
electric refrigerators, but needing an 
additional cabinet, possibly for bever- 
ages; (3) summer cottages; (4) road- 
side stands, confectionery shops, and 
other small business places. 

Country-wide sale of the chest model, 
Mr. Burritt said, was decided upon 
after public interest in the low-cost 
small-capacity TVA refrigerators had 
made it apparent that there exists a 
general demand for such appliances. 

Significant also is the story from 
Los Angeles on another page of this 
paper, reporting that with cheap power 
in quantity to be available there in 
eighteen months, the board in charge is 
seeking low-cost appliances to promote. 

*x* * * 


VEN without the new refrigerators, 

the industry is setting new selling 
records this year, C. E. Greenwood, 
commercial director of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, told us this week that in 
the first five months of 1934 sales had 
reached 815,571 household units. This 
is 154 per cent of the quota set, he 
added. In the twelve months of 1933, 
the record year to date, sales were only 
1,065,105. Studying the comparative 
records, Mr. Greenwood felt almost 
certain that the 1934 total will be 
around 1,500,000. 

Dollar volume is not up as sharply 
as the number of units sold, although 
figures are not available. Increased 
concentration of buyers on the less ex- 
pensive of the current models has low- 
ered the average selling price. Gen- 
eral introduction of TVA models may 
be expected to increase the number of 
units sold and the dollar volume of 
sales, but will further lower the aver- 
age price. 

x * * 

LECTRIC Refrigeration Bureau, 

which has operated under the di- 
rection of the Edison Electric Institute 
to coordinate the numerous selling 
drives in the refrigerator field, is ceas- 
ing operations on June 30, incidentally, 
and will wind up its affairs within the 
next few months. Its work this year 
has been limited largely to field work, 
and trade paper advertising. When it 
began its efforts the goal was the sale 
of a million refregerators a year. 
Passage of that goal last year and un- 


doubtedly in this year indicates some- 

thing of its success in gaining public 

acceptance for the electric refrigeration 

idea. Later in the year the organiza- 

tion may be turned to a drive to pro- 

motethe all-electric kitchen, it is said. 
* * * 


XPANSION in the air-conditioning 

field was announced by Frigidaire 
Corporation this week in addition to 
the new refrigerators. Three new self- 
contained air-conditioning units, one of 
which looks decidedly like a console 
radio set, are being introduced na- 
tionally. Prices are from $340 to $583, 
with installation charges extra. J. ae 
Nance, formerly sales planning man- 
ager of Frigidaire, has been made man- 
ager of a newly formed air-condition- 
ing division, to have charge of mar- 
keting these new products. 


NEW STANDARD OIL COMICS 


Daily Cartoon Series to Supplement 
Owl-and-Parrot Copy 


The wise old owl of the Essolene ad- 
vertising, which attracted wide comment 
in the owl-and-parrot campaign which 
has been appearing intermittently since 
early this year, has started off by him- 
self in a new series of cartoon-type ad- 
vertisements. These cartoons, small in 
size, are to appear daily, under the 
standing headline, “The Wise Old Owl 
<a by Esso.” Rhyming messages 
treat lightly of motoring situations. The 
drawings are the work of Malcolm 
Eaton. ‘ 

This is the third phase of the national 
advertising campaign of Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey. The owl-and- 
parrot campaign, in which the parrot 
ridiculed advertising claims of competi- 
tors, has been supplemented recently by 
institutional copy in colorgravure, ap- 
pearing in Sunday newspapers only. 

The cartoons employ upward of a 
hundred characters created for this ad- 
vertising, who may be used indefinitely. 
This device was employed, it is stated, 
in preference to imitating characters al- 
ready made famous in comic strips. The 
advertising is handled by McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., New York. 


M-G-M TO USE MAGAZINES 

An ambitious magazine advertising 
campaign expected to amount to $1,- 
000,000 a year is to begin in August tor 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Full pages will 
be used in weekly, women’s and general 
magazines, as well as in fan magazines. 
The campaign is handled by Donahue & 
Coe, New York agency. 


MRS. ROOSEVELT ON AIR 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt is to be 
featured July 9 in a broadcast program 
of the Simmons Company, sponsoring 
Better Bedding Week. Her $3,000 fee 
is to be forwarded by Fletcher & Ellis, 
New York agency in charge, to a 
charity to be named by Mrs. Roosevelt, 
it is stated. 


DEARLING TO WERTHEIMER 

Dearling, Inc., New York, manufac- 
turer of cosmetic novelties, has ap- 
pointed the L. D. Wertheimer Com- 
pany, New York, as advertising counsel 
for all of its lines, including “Skeet” and 
“Oromo Ball.” 
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AGAINST PRICE APPEAL 


Grocers’ Association Hit Type of 
National Copy and Radio Advertising 

The National Association of Retail 
Grocers, in convention in Chicago 
June 21, passed three resolutions re- 
lating to national advertising of grocery 
products, two of which condemned radio 
broadcasting practices relative to price 
appeal and the third opposing general 
advertising of retail prices by national 
food advertisers. 

Resolutions relative to radio advertis- 
ing pointed out that some manufac- 
turers imply the cost of their products 
has been lowered, when actually stocks 
of the same merchandise are usually 
on the retailers’ shelves at a higher 
cost price. 


$44,000 BUDGET APPROVED 
(Special to Ep1ror & PuBiisHEr) 
AtLantic City, June 25—This sea- 
shore resort will spend $44,000 for ad- 
vertising in the next few months. In 
three weeks, starting July 1, $25,000 
will be used for space in a list of 
96 newspapers. Another $15,000 will 
be spent similarly in October. Maga- 
zines will get the other $4,000. All of 
this is to be handled by the Dorland 
Advertising Agency of this city. 


NEW COLLAR CAMPAIGN 

A newspaper campaign in a dozen 
cities by Phillips-Jones Corporation, 
New York, is introducing a new Van 
Heusen collar, the Van Warren, made 
of a special fabric. The campaign, 
placed by Peck Advertising Agency, 
New York, will be extended as other 
markets are supplied. 





OPENS NEW YORK OFFICE 


Bowman, Deute, Cummings, Inc., San 
Francisco advertising agency, has an- 
nounced the opening of a New York 
office in the Guaranty Bank Building, 
522 Fifth avenue. Gifford R. Hart, re- 
cently of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, has been appointed manager of 
the New York office. 


ANNOUNCES NEW ACCOUNT 


Frankel-Rose Company, Chicago 
agency, is now handling the account of 
Dauffe Laboratories, Chicago, makers 
of Dauffe Hair Remover. 


HAS TOOTH POWDER ACCOUNT 


Newspapers advertising of F. E. Barr 
Company, Chicago, manufacturer of 
Boracctinc Tooth Powder, is now being 
placed by Gale & Pietsch, Chicago. 


REESE AGENCY NAMED 
Dawn Cruisers, Inc., New York, has 
placed its advertising account with 
Thomas H. Reese & Co., New York 
agency. 





PLACING BREWING ACCOUNT 

The Chicago office of Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Inc., is now handling the account 
of Minneapolis Brewing Company, 
Minneapolis. 
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L. A. AGENCY CHANGEs § 
Retirement of R. M. Hixon 
E. O’Donnell from the firm of Higm 
O’Donnell-Seymour, Inc., Los i 
agency, was announced last week 
firm will continue under the coppossl 
name of Llewellyn-Seymour Co, wil 
Col. Frank Llewellyn, who Tecengi 
joined the organization, as general m; 
ager and president; D. R. Rolling 
vice-president and director of mercha, 
dising; Hume Seymour. secre 
Operating under the name of Hixo, 
O'Donnell, Inc., the retiring memb, 
have opened a new agency at 444 S 
way Terminal Building. 


DAVIS JOINS MAC FARLAND 

Robert B. Davis, for the past 10 Year 
with Charles Daniel Frey Compa. 
Chicago, has become associated wis 
Hays MacFarland & Co., Chicags 
agency, as vice-president, it was ay 
nounced this week. Mr. Davis’ ne, 
duties will be devoted largely to ¢h 
creative side of the business. Dur; 
the last five years he has been vical 
president in charge of plans, copy and 
creative departments of the Fra 
agency. 


NEW DETROIT AGENCY 


Paul J. Shesgreen & Associates, Inc] 
a new Detroit advertising agency, ha 
been established and will engage in pro] 
motion of business for retail stores and 
manufacturers with national distriby 
tion. Paul J. Shesgreen is President 
Earl Miller, vice-president, and Josep 
Ryell, secretary-treasurer. 


LIQUOR ADS BANNED 
Advertising of spiritous liquors o 
outdoor billboards has been prohibited 
in Oregon. Likewise numerous lar 
“beer” signs were ordered down. A dj 
penser of beer is permitted to adver 
tise the fact in letters no higher thay 
six inches. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN APPOINTS 


Cecil, Warwick & Cecil, Inc. New 
York agency, has been named to direct 
the advertising account of Elizabeth 
Arden, New York cosmetic house 
which was relinquished last week 
Blaker Advertising Agency, New Yor 


BERKSHIRE HOSIERY TO AYER 
Berkshire Knitting Mills, of Reading, 
Pa., manufacturer of women’s ful40 
fashioned hosiery, has placed its adver- 
tising account with N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc., Philadelphia. 


' 
DISTILLERS CO. APPOINTS jf 
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The Distillers Company, Ltd, re 
cently incorporated under the laws o 
Delaware, has appointed Erwin, Wasey 
& Co., Inc., of New York, its adver- I 
tising agency. 


PLACING S.O.S. ACCOUNT 


The San Francisco office of McCam- 
Erickson, Inc., is now placing the ac}. 
count of S. O. S. Mfg. Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturers of S. O. S. Cleaner. 
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Because it’s cool, because mountains, lakes and 


3. gashore are crammed into a compact, accessible 


area, New England is fast gaining in favor as the 


gher tt yacationland of the country. Reliable statistics 


POINTS 


developed by the New England Council place 


Inc, Net the New England tourist business each year at 
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ic house} 
the New York Automobile Club, more New 
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NEW ENGLAND 


sales for you. More sales, because New 
Englanders will have extra money to spend. 
More sales because there are more people to buy. 


The compactness of the area has a greater signifi- 
cance than just a vacation attraction, however. 
It means that sales costs may be kept low. 
When 7% of the nation’s population, increased 
by 3,000,000 tourists, is packed into 2% of the 
nation’s area—that means business for you. 


Spend your advertising dollar where there is 
greater purchasing power. Start your national 
advertisers in New England. The key news- 
papers to this wealthy market are listed below. 
Check them carefully. They offer a combined 
circulation of 2,660,776 in 39 prosperous New 
England cities. 





OUNT 
| McCamn- SA ° 
ete eAVE BY SPENDING MORE in these NEW ENGLAND NEWSPAPERS 
pany, Chi- 
S. Cleaner, 
MAINE—Population 797,423 Ad Rates CONNECTICUT—Population 1,606,903 
Ae Rates Se a ae Ad Rates 
SES a ttHolyoke Transcript & Tele- Circu- 2.500 10,000 
Wortiand Press-Herald Express, iiutchvdneacecumasesooss (E) 16,542 -08 -065 ‘ 
a Sunday Telegram......... (ME) 59,083 .20  .16 *Lawrence Eagle-Tribune....(ME) 28,242 .10 .09 *Bridgeport Post Telegram.(M&E) 43,226 = .135—.135 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population 465,293 ss. a co nseenawaans (E) 17,182 065 .05 *Bridgeport Post peeseeeeceeosss (S) 21,729 -08 -08 
Raced Moaltor-Patriot @ cr r os *Lowell Courier-Citizen and LD i snaromeasrg News-Times.........(E) 9,303 -06 -05 
eee rene Sentinel ehee ® aoe “ens ‘on Evening Leader......... (M&E) 18,897 .07 .07 Fianna Courant. seecevecceee ™) 35,792 -10 -10 
iachester sara = ale Oe . . ‘4 *The Lowell Sun............... (E) 14,705 -09 -07 Hartford Courant............. S) 59,655 “15 15 
. . ) 33,374 15 -12 *New Bedford Standard Times *Hartford Times............... (E) 57,964 15 15 
VERMONT—Population 359,611 and Mercury. .........+- (M&E) 46,944 -14 -14 *Middletown Press.............(E) 8,890 055 .035 
“Barre Times.................. (E) 6,716 -04 -03 *New Bedford Sunday Standard *New Britain Herald...........(E) 14,583 -09 -08 
boro Reformer.........(E) 3,374 -035 .02 eee ae eirSs (S) 25,486 .10 10 +tNew Haven Register....... (E&S) 60,361 -16 -15 
us. In ‘Burlington Free Press........(M) 16,134 -065 .065 *North Adams Transcript...... (E) 10.623 .05 .04 *New London Day............. (E) 13,868 -06 -05 
splendid. [§"Rutland Herald..............(M) 13,489 .06  .06 *Pittsfield Eagle............... (E) 18,457 .06 .06 *Nerwalk Hour................ (E) 7,271 .045 .045 
‘ MASSACHUSETTS—Population 4,249,614 iiccic snbevédseeces (E) 20,280 -09 .07 *Norwich Bulletin & Record(M&E) 19,244 09 -07 
Sse (E) 5,750 04 04 *Taunton Gazette............. (E) 8,814 .05 .035 *Stamford Advocate.......... (E) 11,078 -065 .055 
Eve. American........ (E) 243,405 .50 50 *Worcester Telegram and “Waterbury Republican & 
ton Sunday Advertiser.....(S) 468,871 75 .75 Evening Gazette........ (M&E) 107,133 = .28 .25 American...............(M&E) 27,868  .09 .09 
a (M&E) 268,176 50 50 *Worcester Sunday Telegram..(S) 52,778 -21 -18 *Waterbury Republican & 
Transcript............ (E) 35,524 .25 25 RHODE ISLAND—Population 687,497 American................ (E&S) 33,100 §=.09 = .09 
te eeeeeeeseeeeeess (Ml) 336,627 -60 -60 *Pawtucket Times............. = pe ~ oo - 
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ee ae ** = “ae = ~~ Cutt: maa... (M) 40.851 rt ‘27 (B) (B) a rate Daily Journal and Evening Bulletin 
Sentinel........ (E) 11.222 06 045 *Providence Journal........... (S) 92,573 -20 -20 +Publishers’ Affidavit Oct. 1, 1933. 
4 Recorder-Gazette. P ) 6 361 045 045 tProvidence News-Tribune.....(E) 29,558 -10 -10 ++Publishers’ Affidavit, Apr. 1, 1934. 
. , : : +tWesterly Sun............. (E&S) 5,135 -04 .04 
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By RICHARD WEBSTER 


EW Trends in Department Store 

Organization. Maybe the time has 
come when the merchandise manager’s 
influence is beginning to wane and the 
buyer’s importance is being re-estab- 
lished. John McKinley, president of 
Marshall Field & Co., foresees and 
hopes for a state of affairs in which 
buyers will report constructive action 
to the merchandise manager instead of 
asking his permission to act. That may 
seem Utopian. But the present-day 
exigencies of specialized knowledge of 
goods, styles, prices and demand may 
well effect a new importance for the 
buyer at the expense of centralized con- 
trol in the person of the merchandize 
manager. . And at the same time 
there is a well-developed tendency to 
concentrate more power in the hands of 
the advertising manager, as has been 
recently illustrated in B. Altman & 
Co.’s store in New York where the 
training of sales people has just been 
transferred to John Wood, vice-presi- 
dent and advertising manager. At the 
June meeting of the sales promotion divi- 
sion of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association this solution of the problem 
of better selling and better training 
was discussed, especially by Paul 
E. Murphy, sales promotion manager 
of Frederick Loeser & Co., Brooklyn. 
There must be closer cooperation be- 
tween the personnel department and the 
advertising manager, or the two func- 
tions must be concentrated in one spot. 
For this purpose, too, it is evident that 
the departmental buyer’s come-back is 
vitally important. Where the adver- 
tising manager knows selling by printed 
word, the buyer (if he knows selling 
at all) knows it by the spoken word— 
which is the way the sales person must 
practice it. 

oe Sk 


HE Month’s High Spot in the 

news of retailing and promotion in 
general was one page in the New York 
Sun, June 21. Headed “What Adver- 
tising Means to You,” it contained the 
proceedings of the Advertising Clinic 
held at the convention of the A.F.A. 
Among the retail authorities inter- 
viewed by John B. Kennedy of N.B.C.— 
and among the fine things they said— 
the following are noteworthy : 

Miss Mary M. Murphy, Director of 
Sales and Publicity, Ernest Kern Com- 
pany, Detroit: “The extra advertising 
we did in 1933 accounted for the em- 
ployment in our store of 900 more 
people and the obvious circulation of 
a lot of money. People needed inspira- 
tion to buy. . . We can’t afford to 
misrepresent either merchandise or oc- 
casions. Our .customers can check up 
on us too easily.” 

G. R. Schaeffer, advertising director, 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago: “Ad- 
vertising is the fastest, most effective, 
least expensive way of getting news of 
new merchandise to consumers. Sup- 
pose that the average cost of having a 
salesman tell a customer about some 
piece of merchandise in our store is 10 
cents. At this rate it would cost $280,- 
000 to have a sales girl present an 
article to all of the subscribers of the 
Saturday Evening Post, assuming they 
could walk past the counter one at a 
time, and it would take over 300 years 
to do it.” 

Herbert J. Tily, president, Strawbridge 
and Clothier, Philadelphia: “Adver- 
tising certainly has raised the standard 
of living and of taste in America. The 
average French woman is not as well 
dressed as the average woman seen on 
the streets of any of our cities. There 
is no advertising reaching the masses 
in France comparable to that in our 
own country.” 

* * * 


EFINITE Recommendations for 

Retail Profits made at the meet- 
ing of the NRDGA were many. The 
danger of “self indulgence in institutiona] 
advertising” was stressed by John 
Wood, sales and publicity director of 
B. Altman & Co., New York. Espe- 


cially “stratosphere institutional adver- 
tising which assumes a starting position 
approximately ten miles above the 
earth.” Two worthwhile institutional 
types are: “the one that is institutional 
about the merchandise, but with no at- 
tempt to sell,” and the type that besides 
being institutional about the merchan- 
dise, “goes still further and attempts to 
sell at the same time.” . . Kenneth 
Collins, of Gimbel Bros., said that no 
stock is well-balanced unless 15 to 20 
per cent of the merchandise is in bad 
taste; and he listed as the three require- 
ments for copy—measuring up to the 
store’s predetermined standards, bring- 
ing in sufficient dollars, and having 
some institutional flavor which reflects 
the store. . . . Fred Lazarus, Jr., vice- 
president of F. & R. Lazarus & Coa.. 
Columbus, said that often department 
store mark-up is too low. “Anybody 
can sell cheap, but it takes a merchant 
to put a price on his goods which will 
permit the building of a better institu- 
tion.” Credit furniture stores have got 
away with high mark-ups and grown 
rich while department stores lost heavily 
on furniture. Their high mark-up was 
justified by service. Price lining is 
dictated by manufacturers. Perhaps 
there is room for greater profit in sell- 
ing more goods outside regular price 
lines! English and French stores are 
operating profitably without price lines. 
. . . The value of Sunday newspaper 
advertising in 16 cities (outside of 
New York) was summarized by com- 
paring their costs and Monday results. 
The Monday sales in these cities in 
stores reporting Sunday expenditures 
were a little more than one-seventh 
(14.5 per cent.) of the week’s sales, 
while the Sunday advertising expense 
was well over one-sixth (17.5 per cent) 
of the total appropriation. In New 
York, Ira A. Hirschmann, director of 
publicity for Lord & Taylor, told of 
results for the last three years—Lord 
& Taylor had been out of Sunday 
papers up to the spring of 1931. He 
thinks Sunday advertising justified by 
more leisure to read on Sunday, even 
though more women are out of town. 
Sunday advertising will help not only 
on Monday but through the week—and 
Saturday selling is bound to dwindle. 
. . . Odd-figure prices have been much 
over-used, in the opinion of Neil Petree, 
president of James McCreery & Co., 
New York. On higher priced items 
merchants who raised the tag to an 
even price to take care of New York 
State sales tax found no sales resist- 
ance. And many articles in the lower 
price ranges have sold just as well when 
they are offered at even figures. “Using 
odd prices exclusively is unnecessary.” 
Stock-taking clearance sales are 
less popular than they used to be. Mrs. 
Dorothy E. Swenson, advertising man- 
ager of Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn, 
says that this store with a volume of 
twenty millions to maintain through the 
last five or six years has had only two 
store-wide stock-taking sales a year. 
“In 1929 we used 10 per cent of all 
main store advertising linage in Jan- 
uary and again in July to promote the 
stock-taking sale. But in July, 1933, 
we used only 8 per cent, and in Jan- 
uary, 1934, only 6 per cent.” And this 
in spite of the retail code which might 
have been expected to increase bona-fide 
clearances ! . Group advertising 
rather than department promotion is 
another realistic trend. James Rotto, 
director of publicity and sales for the 
Hecht Company, Washington, notes the 
new way of budgeting for advertising 
by groups of products. And R. V. 
Tossell, publicity director of Lasalle 
& Koch Company, Toledo, recommends 
the “grouping together of related de- 
partments into a single advertisement. 
We have been trying it in our home 
furnishing division. This fall we ex- 
pect to try it on men’s wear, acces- 
sories, ready-to-wear and_ children’s 
apparel. 
“We eliminate mediocre items, give 
the layout man something interesting to 
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ALL EVEN IN ‘BABY DERBY’; 
SCORE IS 12 EACH 
(Special to Ep1tor & PuBLIsHER) 

HILADELPHIA, June 26 — 

The unique “baby derby” of 
Philadelphia newspaperdom has 
settled down to a dog-trot tie, 
although Don Rose, Evening 
Ledger columnist and humorist, 
in his column yesterday conceded 
a “technical knockout” by Mac 
Parker, Philadelphia Record re- 
porter. 

To be more explicit, a girl, the 
twelfth child, was born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Parker June 21, evening 
up that family with the Roses in 
the total number of offspring. 
As Don Rose had always boasted 
in recent months that he was one 
up on Mac, the Record reporter 
issued the following statement 
with the cigars: 

“I've got that fellow Rose at 
last. He always imagined himself 
a little superior because he had 
12 kids and I only had 11. This 
will take him down a peg or 
two.” 
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ARIOUS Business Gains. Con- 


trary to the usual seasonal trend 
May this year has proved a better sales 
month than April. In place of an ex- 
pected drop of 11 per cent there has 
been a gain of 934 per cent—if we can 
take as indicative the grand totals of 
25 prominent chain store and mail or- 
der systems compiled in the New York 
Times business page for June 24. The 
May totals are almost 179 millions, 
against April combined sales of the 25 
systems amounting to less than 163% 
millions. Of the 25 reporting systems 
only 4 were under April in their May 
sales figures—Grand Union 17.3 per 
cent less; Jewel Tea about seven- 
eighths of one per cent less; Melville 
Shoe 14.6 per cent less. and Spiegel, 
May Stern 5.6 per cent less. Of the 
21 showing increases, 7 showed in- 
creases over 20 per cent—and 6 more 
gained between 10 and 20 per cent. The 
mail order business may have more dif- 
ficulty in maintaining this fast pace, as 
it will bear more of the brunt of rural 
droughts than the chain stores. . . . 
Retail financing of new passenger 
automobiles this May was 83 per cent 
above May, 1933, and 101 per cent 
above May, 1932. Chevrolet 
sales to June 10 this year were almost 
28 per cent better than for the same 
period last year—316,181 units against 
ts ae Estimated freight 
traffic for the first half of this year 
is more than one-sixth better than for 
the first half of 1933. For the 
first half of this year the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. will 
show a net gain of at least 200,000 sta- 
tions against heavy losses all through 
the first half of last year—almost 100,- 
000 a month.. Electric refrig- 
erator sales continue to boom. For 
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of Frigidaire were 45 per cent m 
than in the same three months jp 
previous year. Sales of the 
Norge Corporation for the five mona 


March, April and May household Sale aR 


of 1934 exceeded the entire Year Head of 
1933 by 30 per cent. .. Forty-ty paper 
life insurance companies report a 9: Ent 
of 22.7 per cent over May, 1933, in ne: 

life insurance written this May, ang 

gain of 17.5 per cent for the first ¢ (By tel 
months of the year compared with 4 ONT 
same period last year. . . . , _— 
15 National Cash Register Co, “ ve 
pay its first common stock divide execut i 
since Oct. 15, 1931. (ntar10 
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of Western Canadian News- 


Forty. paper Chain and of Other 
Ort a » Enterprises—Prominent in 
133, in y Sport and Politics 

May ————. 

€ first fin (By telegraph to Evtror & Pusiisuer) 


Toxonto, June 27—Harry Sifton, 
if gortsman, newspaper director, business 
wecutive and potential leader of the 


Ke divides Ontario Liberal Party but for his inde- 
» Dun pendence of mind, died June 25, at Bay- 
S Of menf.y Mr. Sifton last November when 
months , — seized by a stroke, rallied later 
Cent bettdl:. the year and was believed to be re- 
or the fg overing. A relapse last week was 
S, Noebys 


jglowed by a second crisis on Sunday 
A Der cem_: 

period Mr. Sifton was born in Brandon, 
Man, on June 6, 1891. This was the 
yar in which his father became attor- 
RED ne-general for Manitoba. Harry was 


1areholdedf six when the family moved to Ottawa, 


iting Cog his father then having become minister 
a Glo} i the interior in the Laurier Cabinet. He 
Ommemorf attended the model school and collegiate 


‘tute in Ottawa, and in the spring of 
+ me graduated from the university of 
ffray in hy Toronto. He suffered long from tuber- 
Mr. Jafirg cilosis of the hip, from which he re- 
fit for dp cvered, but it left him with a per- 
general qj ceptible lameness. Thus, while four 
rectors wes) brothers served in the war, Harry was 
Mrs, E, J kept at home. 


Some time was spent in_the invest- 
re ment department of the Canada Life 
Jaffray wy Assurance Co., and then as secretary- 
J. J. Inqg treasurer of the Canada Bond Corpora- 

tion, but in 1919, he gave his whole time 

to the Sifton interests. And as his 

—— FP hrothers had entered upon enterprises 

eet more or less their own, Harry became, 
eh ina special sense, his father’s agent. 

i He became president and managing 

nf director of the Sifton chain of prairie 


newspapers and head of the Armadale 
Corporation, the Sifton Holding Com- 
pany, in 1927. The Armadale Corpora- 
ti secured control of the Georgian 
Bay Canal Charter, which had been in 
existence since 1894. This charter 
authorized the building of a waterway 
from the mouth of the French river on 
Georgian Bay to Montreal via the 
Ottawa and connecting rivers with the 
incidental power rights. Renewal of 
this charter was sought from parlia- 
ment, which planned an expenditure of 
$95,000,000 on the initial stage. Ontario 
and Quebec attacked the renewal on 
the ground that the power rights be- 
longed to the provinces, and although 
safeguards were offered to protect the 
public, the proposal was rejected. 

On the death of Sir Clifford Sifton 
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hey F in 1929, the full weight of the adminis- 
hing doi tration of the Sifton interests fell upon 
” Harrv’s shoulders. Two brothers, John 


7 and Winfield, have since died. Victor 





rrier’s dg beame president of the Leader-Post 

and Star-Phoenix publishing companies 

il be bl in Regina and Saskatoon, and another 

very. other, Clifford, is practicing law in 
. Toronto. 

hing We He inherited his father’s fondness for 


nental pip horses, and Sifton hunters won hon- 
ofs at many horse shows on the con- 
1@ TUSD, UF tinent 
strain WOE The funeral was held from his Toronto 
st woulda idence, Wednesday morning. Rev. 
. Trevor Davies, of Timothy Eaton 
Memorial Church, officiated. _Pall- 
bearers were E. H. Macklin and J. W. 
Dafoe, of the Winnipeg Free Press and 
his two brothers, Victor and Clifford. 


otyping, ¥ 
the U.S. 





T. D. RANSOM DEAD 

Funeral services were held Monday 
at West Hill, Va., for Thomas D. 
Ranson, 40, one-time reporter on the 
Washington Post and later on the 
Washington Herald, and who also had 
worked on New York and Richmond 
Va.) newspapers. He was a gradu- 
hte of Washington & Lee University, 
pad the Pulitzer School of Journalism 
m New York City. For a time he was 
i the consular service in Switzerland, 
Mt also had carried on research work 
Congressional Library. Death 
ed a short illness. 
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Obituary 


RS. NAOMI JULIA CONG- 

DON, 62,, wife of Clement H. 
Congdon, publisher of the Philadeljhia 
Sunday Transcript, and society column- 
ist for that weekly, died June 14 at her 
home in Wyncote, Pa. 

Mayor NorMAN MacLeop, 61, who 
was business manager of the old Phila- 
delphia Telegraph before its absorption 
by the Philadelphia Evening Ledger, 
died of a heart attack June 22 at 
his Atlantic City apartment while pre- 
paring to leave for a trip to Phila- 
delphia. 

Georce A. Eckrorp, formerly head 
of the Eckford Advertising Agency, 
Atlanta, Ga., died June 23 at a local 
hospital. He was a member of the 
State legisature from Fulton county 
and was widely known in advertising 
circles. 

OuivE ANDREWS GREEN, 47, of the 
Los Angeles Times classified advertis- 
ing department, died June 16 at her 
home in Los Angeles. 

Mitton OsMAN Jones, Sr., 75, for- 
mer business manager of the Bergen- 
field (N. J.) Interboro Review and one 
of the founders of the old Saturday 
Review, Bergenfield, died June 26 after 
an illness of two years. His son, Wil- 
liam R. Jones, is the present business 
manager of the Interboro Review. In 
1911 he and his sons started the old 
Saturday Review, which later became 
the present Interboro Review. He re- 
tired five years ago. 

Joun W. Novak, 57, vice-president 
and treasurer of the Liberty Engraving 
Company, Pittsburgh, died last week 
in his home after a long illness. Widely 
known in Pennsylvania and Ohio news- 
paper circles, he was a member of the 
Pittsburgh Press Club, the Photo-En- 
gravers Club of Pittsburgh and the 
Central States Photo-Engravers Asso- 
ciation. His wife, two sons, a daugh- 
ter and two brothers and a sister 
survive, 

Francis P. Datry, well-known 
Washington newspaperman, died June 
26 at the Veterans’ Hospital, Oteen, 
N. C. He started his career while at- 
tending Georgetown Prep writing sports 
for the Washington Post. He was the 
first city editor of the Washington 
Herald. Later he rejoined the Post, 
specializing in baseball. Prior to the 
World War he established an advertis- 
ing agency in Philadelphia, which he 
closed upon entering the army. On 
returning to the United States he 
joined the Hearst organization in 
Washington, being associated with the 
Washington Herald and Times in edi- 
torial and promotion work, and also as 
Sunday editor. He is survived by his 
wife and a daughter. 

Dirk J. Hoexstra, 74, for more 
than 20 years an employe of the Duplex 
Printing Press Co. Battle Creek, 
Mich., died June 21 following a pro- 
tracted illness. Survivors include a 
son, Egmond Hoekstra, of the Battle 
Creek Moon-Journal editorial staff. 

Sewarp S. S. Watson, 77, former 
editor and publisher of the Winchester 
(Ind.) Journal, died at his home June 
19, following several months’ illness. 
During his newspaper career Watson 
was active in support of the dry cause. 


Surviving are two brothers, four 
daughters and two sons. 
Wittram A. Brown, 64, veteran 


telegrapher of the Associated Press 
for the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press 
until his retirement the first of the 
year, died at his home in Grand Rapids 
June 20. His wife and two daughters 
survive. 

Miss KatHryN MooreweEap, for- 
merly of the editorial staff, New Castle 
(Pa.) News, the Ellwood City Ledger 
and several Florida papers, died at her 
home in Ellwood City last week. She 
died in her sleep of an enlarged heart 
condition. Her parents, a brother and 
a sister survive. 

Wititts McDurree, for 43 years edi- 
tor and publisher of the Rochester (N. 
H.) Courier, died at his home in that 
city June 22. Mr. McDuffee was 
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graduated from Dartmouth in 1890 and 
following a trip abroad he returned to 
enter the newspaper business. In ad- 
dition to his newspaper activities he 
was very active in politics and was a 
member of the New Hampshire State 
legislature for two terms. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, a son and a 
daughter. 

Peter D. Morcan, 42, field repre- 
sentative of the Pontiac Motor Car Co. 
and formerly on the staff of Campbell- 
Ewald advertising agency in Detroit, 
died at his home in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
June 20. 

Watter J. Hannon, 47, widely 
known advertising and newspaperman 
of Boston, and during the past year 
manager of the Medford (Mass.) 
Shopping News, died at his home in 
that city last week. 

Henry W. BALL, 75, one time editor 
of the Greenville (Miss.) Times, died 
June 22 in a Greenville hospital. Mr. 
Ball was also editor of the Vicksburg 
(Miss.) American and later telegraph 
and city editor of the Vicksburg Her- 
ald. His wife survives. 

Georce ALLIs, 55, an employe of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Union since 1893, 
died June 23 after a short illness. His 
wife, a son and a daughter survive. 

Mrs. Mary McArtuur Cocke, wife 
of Perry Cocke, advertising manager 
of the Gadsden (Ala.) Times, was 
killed and their son, Perry, Jr., slightly 
injured as the result of an automobile 
accident near Bremen, Ga., June 15. 

GLENN WIttETT, 52, former news- 
paperman, educator and lawyer, died 
June 19 in the Emergency Hospital 
Washington, D. C., of a heart attack. 
Mr. Willett served as Assistant U. S. 
Attorney for the District of Columbia 
during the World War. His wife sur- 
vives. 

D. CrypeE Knock, Sr., 54, publisher 
and editor of the Columbus (Kas.) 
Daily Advocate, died June 22 in a Pitts- 
burg, Kas., hospital following an opera- 
tion. 





JAMES F. McGOVERN 


James F. McGovern, one of Phila- 
delphia’s best-known newspaper men, 
died June 21 in Municipal Hospital 
there of agranulocytosis, a rare non- 
contagious blood condition. He had 
been ill three days. At the time of his 
death McGovern, who was 41, was a 
member o fthe Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin staff. He started newspaper 
work on the Evening Telegraph and 
served four years as sports and gen- 


eral reporter. He left to enlist in the 
U. S. Navy and upon his return in 
1919 he joined the Public Ledger staf, 
remaining there until 1924. He went 
to the North American and when that 
paper was sold a year later he joined 
the Bulletin staff, covering the Fed- 
eral Building and later City Hall. 


SOMERSET PAPER WINS 
(Special to Epttor & PusiisHER) 

Owensporo, Ky., June 25—The 
Somerset Commonwealth editor, George 
A. Joplin, Jr., president of the Kentucky 
Press Association, won first prize for 
the best all-round Kentucky weekly at 
the closing session of the association’s 
annual midsummer meeting here. Prizes 
were announced by Professor Victor 
R. Portmann of the journalism depart- 
ment of the University of Kentucky. 
The Trophy, a silver bowl, was given 
by the Lexington Herald. The Com- 
monwealth likewise took first place in 
the competition for the best front page, 
and was given a silver picture by the 
Lexington Leader. The Lyon County 
Herald, Eddyville, whose editor is G. M. 
Pedley, won first prize for the best edi- 
torial. The trophy for the best news 
story was won by the Georgetown News. 
The two-day meeting was featured by 
a code discussion lead by Walter H. 
Crim, Salem, Ind., director of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association. . 








COURT LIMITS REPORTERS 


Many Canadian newspapers which 
had planned to send reporters to cover 
the trial in Edmonton this week of Hon. 
J. E. Brownlee, premier of Alberta, 
on a charge of seduction, were disap- 
pointed when the presiding justice ruled 
that only six press representatives, in- 
cluding shorthand experts hired by 
newspapers, would be permitted in the 
courtroom. He also added that there 
must be no moving about in the court- 
room and that no messengers could be 
employed. The case is a_ sensational 
one and is being given a big play by the 
newspapers. 





KIMBERLY-CLARK WINS SUIT 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 27—The 
Kimberley-Clark Corporation of Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., has won its contest 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for reparation on carload ship- 
ments of rotogravure newsprint paper 
shipped from its plant to Atlanta, Ga. 
The Commission held that the railroad 
rates assessed after Nov. 1, 1929, were 
inapplicable, and awarded reparation on 
the basis of the difference between the 
applicable rates and those assessed. 
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How to Run Better Sales Contests 





By M. ZENN KAUFMAN 


Acknowledgment is made to Harper 


& Bros. for permission to pre-print 


excerpts from the author's book of the above title to be issued in August 


HE scoring plan is the link between 

the contest and the contestant. Of 
ail the factors that enter into the 
planning of a contest the scoring plan 
is the most important. If your scoring 
plan is poor your contest is doomed. 

A good scoring plan is one that is 
aimed at the right target, simply and 
fairly, but first it must be aimed right. 

What are you aiming at? That is a 
question that requires you to retrace to 
where you first planned your contest, 
for your scoring policy in awarding 
points of credit revolves around the ob- 
ject or goal of the contest. Your 
scoring plan is the thing that provides 
the emphasis at the point where you 
want the pressure brought. There are 
four principal bases on which you can 
score. They are: 

1. Straight dollar volume, which calls 
for a certain number of points per dol- 
lar of new subscription business, re- 
gardless of type of subscriber. 

2. Unit of sale scoring which calls 
for scoring on the basis of each sub- 
scription regardless of size or type. 

3. Variable scoring which provides 
for score of points for different types 
of subscribers. This would permit of 
focusing special attention on certain 
editions and certain types of people, such 
as old subscribers or new people just 
moved into a neighborhood, etc. Penal- 
ties can be used, too, for going a cer- 
tain length of time without getting any 
business, or for each subscriber lost. 

Many scoring plans are built on a 
combination of two or more of the above 
methods. 

A scoring plan must be simple. If 
your boys need a slide rule and a 
knowledge of elementary algebra to 
know where they stand in your contest 
then your scoring plan is no good. Two 
seconds should be enough time for a 
boy to see just where he stands and 
know exactly why. If he can figure 
out his own score easily he will do it 
often and thus maintain his own in- 
terest in the contest. Another value of 
simple scoring is that the boys will 
know that the contest is fair and that 
they have a chance to win, whereas if 
the calculation is difficult many of them 
will always imagine that somebody is 
going to do them an injustice. 

Be fair. If a scoring plan seems un- 
fair to the boys they will quickly grow 
resentful and lose interest in the con- 
test. The scoring plan must suggest 
to the boy that everybody has a sport- 
ing chance to win and that nobody is 
placed in a losing pocket. Appearance 
of unfairness is almost as fatal as un- 
fairness itself. 

You can lend a little variety to your 
scoring plan in your next contest by 
borrowing an idea that was sent to me 
by the Bankers Life Insurance Com- 
pany. This contest is dramatized as a 
horse race and before it starts the boy 
is asked to pick a horse from one of 
three stables. Stable No. 1 is a stable 
in which he sets a high quota for him- 
self of, let us say, 15 subscribers. 
Stable No. 2 has another bunch of 
horses, and if he takes any of those 
horses he sets a quota of ten subscribers. 
Stable No. 3 is for beginners and car- 
ries a quota of five subscribers. Now, 
each stable would represent a separate 
group of boys and a separate contest, 
and if a boy wins in Stable No. 1 he 
gets a very high prize and proportion- 
ate prizes for second and third place. 
The prizes in the smaller stables are, 
of course, much smaller, though, of 
course, a boy has a much surer chance 
of winning if he goes into one of the 
lower priced stables. Try it some time. 
It’s a lot of fun. 

Team scoring can add a lot to a 
contest. If your boys are already di- 
vided into branches or units, it is best 
to use these ready made groups, but if 
they are not so divided you can divide 
them yourself in any one of many ways. 
One is to pick the leaders first and let 
them choose the sides. Another is to 


match the new boys in your organiza- 
tion against the old ones on a handi- 
cap basis. 

You can lend variety to some of your 
team contests by having the various 
teams work directly against each other 
on a rotating basis. For instance, in a 
baseball game you can have District 
No. 1 play District No. 2 for a week, 
then for the second week change it 
around so that No. 1 is playing No. 3, 
and so on until a regular cycle has taken 
place, and scoring is in this case 
handled on the basis of the greatest per 
cent of games won. A game might last 
for seven days with a separate inning 
for each day. 

Team scoring need not interfere with 
individual contestants. The two can be 
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tion on your progress chart you must 
take into consideration the psychologi- 
cal effect on your boys of the picture 
they will see. Lay out your progress 
chart and plan your scoring unit so 
that the race seems to be moving 
quickly. Use a big chart, eight or nine 
feet in width is not too much. Use big 
numbers to make the recording; never 
use small numbers; use one thousand 
or ten thousand as a final goal. And 
remember, the big numbers are not 
more expensive than little ones and 
create more interest. Approach your 
sales contest with something of the at- 
titude of the little boy whose father 
had a million billion dollars, “Why take 
less?” 

The chart should be laid out so that 
the finished line is crossed without un- 
due waiting. If the chart gives the ap- 
pearance of a lagging contest interest 
lags. Make the boys appear to be 
humming along at a great rate. Cre- 
ate the impression of motion. If the 
drive slows down too far increase your 





Looked her over. 


“Yes.” 
“Reporter?” 
“Yes.” 





SOB SISTER SHORTS 


By EDITH BRISTOL 
Women’s Editor, San Francisco Call-Bulletin 


T= hall of the Famous Lady Evangelist 

Was furnished with overstuffed arm chairs— 
Which was a break for the newspaper people 
Who had to wait there till Sister 

Admitted them into the sacred presence. 


The women waited longer than the men. 


The sob sister had been waiting a long time 
When Sister’s daughter came in and 


“Want to see my mother?” 


The big girl walked around and scrutinized 
The visitor from all angles. 
“You don’t look tough enough,” she commented. 








handled simultaneously with one prize 
for the winning team and others for 
the high men in your organization. An 
extra set of prizes can be given to the 
high boy on each team. 

Boys will often respond better to a 
team appeal than to an individual ap- 
peal. The element of contagion is 
greater when the boys are united; the 
element of secrecy is lacking. Boys 
who might be bashful about acting 
boyishly in their own personal interest 
will often be glad to have an excuse to 
loosen up on the pretext of doing it for 
the other fellow. 

George Graf has pointed out the gen- 
eral advisability of running team con- 
tests on a falling curve and individual 
contests on a rising one. He points out 
that when business is good most of the 
boys make a good showing, but when it 
is bad the results are liable to be so bad 
as to discourage everyone. To meet 
this mental hazard he runs team con- 
tests, knowing that the total figures for 
groups of boys will not give away the 
poor condition of sales. 

When I spoke of the need for making 
a scoring plan fair I was thinking par- 
ticularly of the need for proper handi- 
capping in the event of using inter- 
district competition, on a team basis. 
All teams must be fairly handicapped 
for size. If the teams are of vary- 
ing sizes a quota must be set for each 
team, and then the scoring should be 
handled on a percentage quota basis 
from that point on. 

However, there is another element 
that enters into the need for quotas in 
running circulation contests. There are 
certain times in the year when certain 
districts of the town decline very 
rapidly with respect to sales oppor- 
tunity, particularly inthe summer. Your 
boys know that, and if you put some of 
them in the position where this con- 
dition is working them a hardship, they 
are bound to be resentful and you are 
not going to get the most out of them. 
Scan local conditions very carefully so 
that everybody in the contest has an 
equal chance to win. 

In planning the scoring unit of mo- 






scoring ratios per inch on the charts 
and give more points per dollar sales. 
That will speed things up. 

Play up your list of losers in groups. 
A contest is run primarily for losers 
for the same reason that God is sup- 
posed to love the poor; there are so 
many of them. The winners will take 
care of themselves. When a list of 
contestants is a long one the reports 
of the standing should be sub-divided 
so that each man has a reasonably ob- 
tainable goal. The men near the top 
of any list are near a goal, and work 
toward it, and the men near the bottom 
naturally want to get out of last place. 
But the great bulk of the boys in the 
middle of the list don’t have that incen- 


tive. Therefore, in a boat race, for 
example, classify your boys as_ cap- 
tain, lieutenants, sailors, landlubbers. 


You will find that the boys will want 
to get out of the group that they are 
in and get into a higher group, even if 
they are nowhere near the top of the 
list. Success, or at least a little of it, 
should be right around the corner for 
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NEWS, by wire and mail. 
NEWS PICTURES, matted. 


INTERPRETATIVE, Science 
Today, daily. 


PREPAREDNESS, Morgue. 


ASTRONOMY, monthly star 
map, illustrated. 


FEATURE SERIES, several 
articles backgrounding news. 


SHORTS, feature or filler use. 
ISN’T IT ODD, weekly. 
WHY THE WEATHER, daily. 


Inquire of 
SCIENCE SERVICE 
Washington, D. C. 














everyone. That keeps your boys ; 


terested and helps you put the cog RT! 


over. 





EDITORS SENT TO PRisoy 


Four Plead Guilty to Transpo: 
Obscene Literature 

The Bis Publishing Company , 

Philadelphia, was fined $3,500 for’ yj 

lication of Baltimore Briefs, a table; 





and four men, Philip Weintraub, 9 (SP 
Posey and Benjamin Manhoff, of Py Porte 
delphia, and Harry E. Goldberg gual cc 
Baltimore, received jail sentences ye" Ch 





they pleaded guilty to a charge 4 Portland, 
transporting obscene literature ip Ry 
eral Court at Baltimore June 25, y 
Judge William C. Coleman, who pax 
sentence on the men,. said the tah 
“published the most degrading and g 
rupting character of literature 
could be circulated to the public” 

Sentences of four years each in 
federal penitentiary at Lewisburg 
were given Weintraub, Posey and | 
hoff. Goldberg, Baltimore represeqgilll! 
tive of the paper, was sentenced # 
three years. 

Only two editions of the tabloid 
peared in Baltimore before the 3 


were made. It was said at the Phil = 
delphia office that Weintraub was mag. J. (‘ 
ager of the Baltimore tabloid, aghadvertis 


Posey and Manhoff were employed Moming 
him. The Bis Company also publishgtheConv 
Philadelphia Briefs, similar to the Baldiservice 
more publication. and reg 
am gav 
WAUKESHA FREEMAN IS 75 lames 
The Waukesha (Wis.) Daily Progtion wh 
man on June 2 celebrated its 75th agcovent 
niversary with the issuance of a spec Portlan 
edition. The daily was founded §. 
March, 1859, by M. Cullaton and waright-he 
conducted by him for six monthppresidet 
After several changes of ownership #4 Y* 








M. Youmans in 1870 became sole pqPaper™ 
prietor and remained its editor for @ 
years. Henry A. Youmans, nephew ¢ ded 
H. M. Youmans, is present editor an P. 
president of the newspaper. Willig ‘ablishe 
R. Jaeger is business manager,  fitts ¢ 
Miss | 
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They have the Most i 
Comfortable Beds \p 


Bat, 


sino 


Those comfortable beds are 
just one example of how the 
Morrison gives you more The 
for your money. And they “! 


are quickly reached when The 
you are tired, ” 
too, for the ~~ rerti 
Morrison is in Paper 
the “heart of aos 
the loop” iN BY pte 
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‘sPorting Meeting to Be Held July 10-15— 
. President Roosevelt Is Invited 
vad ‘ to Attend 

or Dui Rita ati r vl 
»  tablo ial to Eptror & PuBLISHER) 
aub, 0. | ep, Ore., June 25—The 3lst 
of P val convention of the Pacific Adver- 
Idberg, ; Clubs Association will be held in 
ences wh ’ jand, Ore., the week of July 10-15, 


W. J. Hormann 


b was ma. J. (“Bill”) Hofmann, for many years 
abloid, adfadvertising director of the Portland 
mployed Morning Oregonian, is general director of 
0 publishgthe Convention Board. He has seen active 
to the Balcervice in a large number of national 


ni regional advertising organizations, 
ani gave the Pacific Advertising Clubs 
Asociation a most successful conven- 
Daily Frogtim when he served at the head of the 
its 75th agenvention board in 1927, the last time 
of a snes Portland entertained this group. | 

founded | This year, Hofmann is serving as 
on and waptight-hand man for Walter W. R. May, 
president of the association, who is also 


| IS 75 
















$i uy . 

ee ia veteran advertising expert and news- 
ne sole prgecpermen- : 

ditor iL. Mr. May has inaugurated a much- 
, nephew ¢ ded innovation in conection with 
+ dies a P.A.C.A., in that he has es- 


tablished permanent administration of- 
fices, at San Francisco, in charge of 
Miss Florence Gardner, as executive 
This arrangement will pro- 
ide a year-round clearing house for all 
association activities as well as help 
build the club membership in the 30 
pr more cities embraced in the associa- 


er. Willia 
ager, 


70? 


ecTeta 


fion. 

Miss Gardner for many years served 
executive secretary of the San Fran- 
cisco Advertising Club. 

Director Hofmann has 25 committees 
preparing plans for the convention. The 

general program is in the hands of H. 

B. Robinson, former vice-president of 
| the association, who has been rounding 
up a distinguished array of speakers. 
President Roosevelt is being urged to 


\lways 
accept the invitation already extended 
Stay iby the Convention Board and being 
backed up by Oregon’s congressional 
ISON delegation and other prominent Wash- 
ington goose. , 1 
epartmental section is well-ad- 
> Most med in its plans. It will include 
more than a dozen specialized fields of 
Beds advertising and is under the direction 
of General 


Chairman Merriman H. 


reds are Holtz, former president of the Adver- 
how the sing Club of Portland. 

1 more & The always-interesting “three-minute” 
nd they (pr*king contests will be repeated this 
1 when 


The presiding officer at these meet- 
as will be Rollin C. Ayres, ad- 
ising director of the Zellerbach 
Company, former president of 
. | he San Francisco Advertising Club, and 
{ ne of the founders of the Pacific Ad- 
oh |) ertising Clubs Association. 

entertainment program will in- 


net 


Ta, i the famous “trout breakfast,” 
Ba 80-mile automobile drive around the 
anes dunt Hood “loop” highway, an in- 
PARE ection of the $31,000,000 Bonneville 


bwer project, a two-day jaunt to the 
ashore with golf tournaments, surf 
tng, seafood dinner, and sight-see- 
af evening’s entertainment, with a 
"ecue, dancing and swimming at the 
“tial country estate of Aaron Frank, 
of Portland’s leading department 
G 0 re executives, 
The convention headquarters will be 
med in the $1,500,000 Masonic 


al 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 











EDITORIALIZED ON STRIKE 

To Eprror & PUBLISHER: Quoting 
from a cutline in your issue of June 106, 
“The Coast longshoremen’s _ strike, 
which has virtually paralyzed Seattle 
shipping and commerce generally, has 
been fully covered by Seattle’s three 
dailies—without editorial comment.” 

I am sure you will want to know the 
fact that your source of information is 
faulty. 

I enclose clippings of editorial com- 
ment which appeared in the Seattle Star 
before June 10th. The Seattle Star 
has also commented since that date. 

Not going into the particular issue at 
point, 1 want you to know that Scripps 
League Newspapers recognize the re- 
sponsibility they carry in their respect- 
ive fields, that it is their purpose to 
contribute to sound leadership in their 
communities, and that they are not 
newspapers of a kind that editorialize 


on all little matters, but make “no 
comment” on important occasions. 
Sincerely, 
J. G. Scripps. 





THOSE SLAUGHTERED - TREES 

To Epitor & PuBLisHER: Some weeks 
ago in one of the issues of your good 
magazine you published a photograph 
of an outdoor operator having taken 
down some fine trees in order to put up 
a poster board. 

Will you allow me the privilege of 
taking exception to your spreading the 
news of such a colossal piece of stupi- 
dity? The outdoor advertising industry 
suffers throughout the year from the 
lack of cooperation of its friends. In- 
dividually I feel that the newspapers 
and newspaper publications are friends 
of the outdoor medium. 

In my judgment the media are not 
competitive. Newspapers are mainly 
explanatory; outdoor is an exclamatory 
medium; and a judicious combination 
of newspaper and outdoor advertising 
is always more effective than either 
medium by itself. We supplement 
newspaper advertising, we do not re- 
place it. 

For you to highlight one piece of 
stupidity on the part of an outdoor 
operator and not sometime in your 
column call attention to the tremendous 
advancement made by the outdoor in- 
dustry is somewhat unfair. 

The outdoor industry has made many 
reforms in the past 15 years. The ob- 
jectionable burlesque posters of yester- 
day are gone. We maintain a rigid 
censorship over all copy used outdoors. 
We maintain just as rigid a censorship 
over the placement of present-day out- 
door structures. We are committed 
nationally to a policy of not placing 
outdoor advertising where in any way 
it can obstruct a scenic view. The 
plant owners are under obligation to 
their national association not to place 
an outdoor structure where it can be a 
traffic hazard. The industry has con- 
tributed to every worthwhile civic and 
national movement for many years. In 
other words, it has done a splendid job 
of cleaning its own house so as to merit 
the place it has as one of the four 
media of advertising. 

One more thing I should like to call 
to your attention if you will pardon 
my burdening you with this lengthy 
letter. Every so often some legislature 
introduces a bill to tax outdoor adver- 
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tising and we rarely have anything but 
detrimental reports on the proposed bill 
from the newspapers. 

In one of the states two years ago a 
bill was introduced to tax outdoor ad- 
vertising, and it was shown that out- 
door did only seven per cent of the 
volume of advertising within the state 
and that newspapers did some per 
cent. The outdoor bill was killed and 
last year a bill was introduced to tax 
newspaper advertising. While that bill 
was aiso killed it cost the newspapers 
of that state over $25,000 to get this 
legislation squelched. 

A tax on outdoor advertising amounts 
to a subsidy for the other media, and, 
of course, the industry must not stand 
idly by and take it on the chin. It is 
in the interest of every newspaper to 
fight any legislation on outdoor or any- 
thing else that increases the cost of 
marketing merchandise. We hope to 
merit your support in the future. 

LEonaARD DREYFUSS. 
President, United Advertising Corpora- 
tion. 





HITS OUTSIDE INTERFERENCE 


Premier Taschereau of Quebec, ex- 
pressed himself strongly this week on 
the subject of interference by U. S 
labor agitators in the newsprint indus- 
try of the province, declaring that at- 
tempts were being made here to enforce 
the provisions of the United States’ 
NRA. Mr. Taschereau said the gov- 
ernment should take such action as may 
be necessary to prevent foreigners from 
seeking to create trouble in Quebec. 
The Premier referred to the strike at 
the paper mill at Dolbeau in the Lake 
St. John district, where 300 men were 
on strike. To show that the trouble is 
being caused by outside influences, the 
Premier gave newspapermen a copy of 
a letter written by Matthew J. Burns, 
president of the International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers in which the 
Quebec situation is specially dealt with 
by Mr. Burns. 
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SUES FOR COMMISSION 
(Special to Epttor & PusBLisHER) ; 
Wasuincton, D. C.. June 25—Julius 

I. Peyser, Washington attorney, has 
brought suit for $110,000 against Ed- 
ward B. McLean, former owner of the 
Washington Post. alleging this amount 
is due for professional services rendered 
in connection with the sale of the news- 
paper. Peyser alleges an agreement 
whereby he was to get $87,500 if he 
found a purchaser willing to pay $3,- 
000,000 for the business. He claims 
such a purchaser was found by him but 
that the deal was not made, through 
no fault of his. 


SERIES BY STUART CHASE 


A series of eight Sunday articles by 
Stuart Chase, analyzing principal phases 
of the New Deal and outlining his pro- 
posals for a permanent governmental 
program, is to begin July 8, it was an- 
nounced this week. ‘The articles are 
being syndicated by L. J. Mordell, 
2 West 43d street, New York City. 
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NEWSPAPER MEN 


know what you want 
CONVENIENCE... to publishing and adver- 
tising centers, te shows and amusements. 
ATMOSPHERE . . friendly, with attenti 
service—ne or icy formality. 
COMFORTS . . of a new and modern hotel 
RATES . . low enough te give you the best 
rooms al a reasonable price. 
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—dinner and supper dancing. 
PUBLISHERS: Our advertising agents will 
ace le a few good newspapers with 
exe advertising contracts. 
Chalmers Panceast, Director of Promotion 
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BRITISH PUBLISHING 
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is given in 
WORLD'S PRESS NEWS 


leading British organ of 
journalism and publicity. 
Subseription of $8 a year includes: 
52 Issues of World's Press News 
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Ir you need 
circulation 
men— 


Competent to take charge of 
your entire department, or to 
fill important posts in the 
department, the Welfare Com- 
mittee of the International 
Circulation Managers Asso- 
ciation can provide you with 
men of capacity and ability. 


Address: Clarence E. Eyster, 
Secretary-Treasurer, The 
Peoria Star, Peoria, Illinois. 














300 MILLION EUROPEANS 
UNDER CENSORSHIP 


(Continued from page 4) 











has a monopoly on newsprint. It con- 
trols the one important news agency, 
Tass, which has bureaus scattered 


around the world and censors news, by 
selection, at the source, and by sup- 
pression or alteration, on delivery. 
There is no freedom of the press in 
Russia, but since the press is either gov- 
ernmental or Communist party, it has 
no desire for freedom. Criticism is per- 
mitted—even encouraged, but the critics 
must limit themselves to picking flaws 
in the execution of policies rather than 
in the policies themselves. Being de- 
pendent neither upon circulation nor ad- 
vertising for their revenue the Soviet 
editors do not concern themselves with 
what their readers think, but rather 
with what the Soviet leaders want them 
to think. The government does not 
concern itself with art, culture, litera- 
ture, science, etc., except in a very gen- 
eral way so departmental editors have 
free play. But as in Italy (and as is 
rapidly developing in Germany ) every 
Russian newspaperman is a govern- 
mental official, indirectly, or a member 
of the Communist Party, so he never 
oversteps the bounds. 

Where German newspapers have be- 
come drab and their circulations have 
almost reached the vanishing point, the 
Russian newspapers have had to cur- 
tail their production. Jsvestia and 
Pravda have a combined circulation of 
around 3,000,000 where it is arbitrarily 
held. Other papers print in accordance 
with their physical limitations. A new 
venture, just launched, operates on the 
idea of a “local newspaper.” It records 
simply general Moscow news and ac- 
cepts certain advertisements. Its circu- 
lation has almost reached a _ million. 
The foreign language newspapers—in 
French, English and German—are pure 
and simple propaganda sheets subsidized 
by the government. 

The rapid growth of literacy in the 
Soviet Union is directly responsible for 
the unprecedented demand for news- 
papers and periodicals, a phenomenon 
which the caricaturist of Le Crocodile 
capitalizes upon in comparing the Nazi 
and Communist press. Forced circula- 
tion is in vogue in Germany; limita- 
tion of circulation has been found neces- 
sary in Russia. 

But in the final analysis one unes- 
capable fact stands out in Russian jour- 
nalism, namely, in things that matter 
so far as the government 1s concerned, 
the reading public is ruled by the edict 
of “Thou must read this” rather than 
“Thou shalt not read that.” 

Down in Spain the press appears to 
be backsliding. Due to a fundamental! 
error the young Republic took its liber- 
alism too literally. It began by prac- 
ticing what it had always preached— 
complete freedom of expression and 
conscience. The result was that for the 
past two years Spain has been deluged 
with such a mass of pro and anti 
this-and-that printed matter that liberty 
became license. On the same news- 
stands one could buy violent anti- 
Church, anti-Monarchist, anti-Commun- 
ist, anti-Republican, atheistic, porgo- 
graphic—in fact every kind of litera- 
ture imaginable. It was inevitable that 
organizations well supplied with money 
should forge ahead wfth their propa- 
ganda. The result—a temporary set- 
back in liberalism. Now the conserva- 
tive regime in power has decreed a 
limited censorship. The logical ten- 
dency would be to swing far back to 
the right, but in Spain they have the 
redeeming trait of taking nothing too 
seriously. A little control may be a 
good thing, particularly since it is be- 
ing exercised by a government which 
has to watch its step lest it find itself 
in a hopeless minority. 

Of the press in Jugoslavia, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Lithuania, Portugal 
and Poland little need be said. Dicta- 
torships are much the same the world 
round. Severity in dealing with the 


press is a matter of degree and neces- 


sity. 
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Down in Lisbon, Oliviera Salazar 
has ruled uninterruptedly for a decade 
and the opposition is non-existent in 
journalism. In Poland Pilsudski no 
longer needs to discipline the members 
of the Fourth Estate, and in Jugoslavia, 
Bulgaria and Hungary it is a case of 
comply or pay the penalty. Lithuania 
and the Baltic States are just beginning 
to feel the necessity of cooperation 
against the enemy from without—Nazi- 
dom and _ reactionaries—and besides, 
the governments dare not antagonize 
their more powerful neighbors—Poland, 
Russia and Germany. 

Even in Switzerland the fear of what 
big neighbors may eventually do is 
causing the government no little worry. 
Both Fascism and Hitlerism are strug- 
gling to gain a foothold in the Swiss 
Confederation. But Socialism is keep- 
ing apace. A law has just been pro- 
mulgated which authorizes the Federal 
Government to take action against 
Swiss newspapers “which threaten to 
disturb the good relations existing be- 
tween Switzerland and other coun- 
tries.’ A Commission of the Press, 
consisting of rather reactionary pub- 
lishers and editors, has been appointed 
to act as prosecuting attorney, jury and 
judge against newspapers which may 
become involved. This commission was 
appointed by the Department of Justice 
and Police. Already one Geneva daily 
has closed its doors—Le Moment—and 
its director has been expelled from 
Switzerland. Economic rivalries are 
said to have been responsible, although 
Le Moment was an ardent supporter 
of the Socialist government of Geneva 
—which the rest of Switzerland 
fears. 

A censorship of posters (the Swiss love 
to plaster buildings and signboards with 
lurid announcements) also is in force 
and various foreign correspondents, in- 
cluding Robert Dell, famous representa- 
tive of the Manchester Guardian, are 
simply tolerated in Switzerland because 
o1 the presence of the League. Power- 
ful protests have arisen in all parts of 
Switzerland, however, against both 
“Fascist and Bolshevist” tendencies in 
government, and the chances are that 
Geneva will indefinitely remain a bul- 
wark of political and personal liberty 
in a continent which is rapidly becom- 
ing reactionary. 

In France, England, Sweden, Holland 
and Czechoslovakia the situation has 
not changed materially since the World 
War ended. Britain has its “Mosley 
Movement” and France has her “Croix 
de Feu” and “Patriotes Jeunesse,” who, 
if they come into power, may be counted 
upon to act drastically against all oppo- 
sition, be it from the First, Second, 
Third or Fourth Estate. In Holland 
and Sweden the reactionaries are “on 
the make,” while Belgium has repeat- 
edly faced sanguinary street fights be- 
tween Communists, Socialists and Fas- 
cisti groups. 

The development of political as well 
as economic trends will determine large- 
ly future ~-ents. 

In France, particularly, while the 
press is free, powerful financial interests 
or political groups dominate the policies 
of the various newspapers. 

So, in a way, the French people, ex- 
cept in the provinces which are served 
by a much higher type of journalism 
than the capital—are fed ready-made 
information. But they at least have a 
choice of reading matter, which is more 
than can be said for the German, Rus- 
sian, Italian or Austrian public. And 
there is nothing to prevent a really inde- 
pendent and honest newspaper from 
entering the field—except finances. 

So Europe moves on—where, nobody 
knows. Reaction is still growing, but 
in each succeeding country that falls 
under dictatorships the resistance is 
hardening. Austrian liberals put up a 
stiffer fight than did either the Italians 
or Germans. The Spanish will surpass 
the Austrians if necessary and the 
French have yet a long way to go be- 
fore the Croix de Feu will become a 
real menace. Fascism in Britain is still 
a joke— 

But—in these days anything might 
happen. 
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W. M. GLENN RESIGNS 
(By telegraph to Epitor & PusiisHER) 

West Patm Beacu, Fla., June 26— 
W. M. Glenn, editor and general man- 
ager of the Morning Posi and Evening 
Times, published by Palm Beach Pub- 
lications, Inc., resigned yesterday from 
the position which he has held here 
since Dec. 1. Don Morris, managing 
editor, was named editor-in-chief. The 
resignation of Mr. Glenn takes elifect 
in 60 days, it was announced, and ter- 
minates the contract which he had with 
the corporation. He came to West 
Palm Beach from the editorial depart- 
ment of the Tampa Times. Before that 
he had been editor and publisher of the 
Orlando Morning Sentinel. 





MILLER ELECTED PRESIDENT 
A. L. Miller, publisher of the pos 
Creek (Mich.) Enquirer-News . 
president of Federated Publication 
Inc., was elected president of the Michlgsico 
gan Associated Press at its anol 
meeting in Ann Arbor, June 13. Qg, Me 


OB 


















officers named were: C. D. McNay . Pre 
Muskegon (Mich.) Chronicle; Dar 

J. Wilkie, chief of the Detroit burs (SP 
of the A.P., secretary- “treasurer; all yexicc 


advisory committee of Kenneth’ Din 


can, managing editor, a 4, (Mich “an 
Times; Lee M. Wood MaNagigk ars. Ot 
editor, Grand Rapids (Mich) Pre a a 
and R. Katz, managing ei tors, 


Adrian (Mich.) Telegram. The om g i 
meeting will be held in Battle Cree PF Active 
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BT. M. WHITE DIES; 
MISSOURI EDITOR 


9 Ledger Was His ‘‘Zealous 
Former Head of State 
Press Association—Active 

in County Affairs 


nicle; Davi -_ 

etroit byres ‘al to Ep1ror & PuBLISHER) 
casurer: ap bon, Mo. June 26—Col. Robert 
€nneth Dy an White, owner and publisher of 
City (Mich wi fexico Ledger for more than 50 
ff, managigls;; one of Missouri’s most pictur- 
lich.) Py. and best known newspaper 
‘Sing edity Ceaors died here tonight after a lin- 
. The 19%: g illness. : , 
ttle Creek Practive in professional affairs since 
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vas the oldest past president 
~ Missouri Press Association, 
hich he headed in 1885, and was for 
any years recording secretary of the 
National Editorial Association, and vice- 
‘esident of the Western Editorial As- 


cociation. 

(ol. White served for 28 years as a 
amber of the board of managers of 
ihestate’s eleemosynary institutions, both 
ager Republican and Democratic ad- 
inistrations, from 1899 to 1927. He 
resigned during the Baker administra- 
tion, because of what he considered the 
reintroduction of partisan politics in 

intments by the board established 
méer the Hyde administration. 

Col. White was a colonel on the of- 
ficial staff of the late former Governor 
Lon V. Stephens. 

Mitchell White, an only son, has been 
gsociated with his father in business 
for the past 39 years, beginning his 
newspaper work when he was 12 years 
dd For the past 15 years the son 
has been the Ledger editor. 

Col. White was born at Southampton, 
Long Island, on May 3, 1855, and was 
79 years old. He moved to Mexico 
in 1866, with his parents, and resided 
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wih them on a farm near here. He 
attended Westminster College, at Ful- 
ton, Mo, and was graduated there in 
the class of 1876. 

Col. White published the Ledger as 
a weekly from 1876 to 1886, and as a 
taily with a weekly edition, since that 
time. The Weekly Ledger, oldest news- 
paper in Audrian County, dates back to 
pro-Civil War beginnings, and its es- 
tablishment in 1857 by J. B. Williams. 

For 33 years, dating from its incor- 
poration in 1899, Col. White served as 
chairman of the finance committee of 
the State Historical Society of Mis- 
souri, with Dr. Walter Williams, presi- 
dent of the University of Missouri, and 
Dean Isidor Loeb, dean of the college 
of commerce at Washington University, 
St. Louis, as fellow members. 

His more active years in the affairs 
df the National Editorial Association 
include those when Missourians were 
wusually prominent in its leadership. 
At that time, 40 years ago, Walter Wil- 
lams, then a Columbia editor, and E. 
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W. Stephens, Columbia publisher, were 
lected president of N.E.A. in succes- 
sve years, 1894 and 1895. 

During both of their administrations 
Col. White was recording secretary. 

He was president of the Missouri 
Press Association im 1885, and since the 
death of E. W. Stephens has been presi- 
dent of the Association of Past Presi- 
dents of the Missouri Press Association. 
Mitchell White was president of the 
state press body in 1921. 

Col. White regarded his newspaper 
a a “zealous mistress” and threw all 
his energies into it. His front page 
slogan was “To Our Pride in the Past 
and Our Hope in the Future, Let Us 
Add Vigorous Work in the Living 
eet and a announced boldly that 

ger Covers the Field as the 

Dew Does Dixie.” 
Each summer, for many years, Col. 
te took a travel vacation, and the 
people of Mexico followed his travels 
in detail, through the columns of the 
ger. There was one trip abroad— 
when ordered by his physician to .take 
a rest—on which he “saw” Paris with 
4 nightshirt in one coat pocket and a 
¢ of linen in the other, that 


brought him jinternati 
mbit ional front page 


Editor 





N. Y. NEWS, NOW 15, HOLDS 
GRIP ON MASSES 
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cently it erected a new _ two-story 
garage. 

This is the story, briefly told, of the 
paper’s physical growth. But it was 
the paper’s editorial enterprise that 
made the physical growth possible. The 
News has not only been enterprising 
but daring. Many of its stunts have 
been severely criticized. It will be a 
long time before the story of how the 
News got the picture of Ruth Snyder 
in the electric chair at Sing Sing in 
1928 and printed it is forgotten. The 
story of the “ankle camera” that snapped 
the taboo picture has become an intra- 
mural classic. The News has fought 
steadily for the best pictures, the best 
printing of pictures, the best and most 
concise reportorial coverage of major 
events, and there are hundreds of 
“beats” to its credit. The management 
is anxious that this lusty spirit con- 
tinues, and is doing all in its power to 
keep the daily performance from be- 
coming routine. 

Its contests have often been amazing 
in their wide variety and their prize 
offerings. One “luckv number” contest 
in December, 1921, brought on a circu- 
lation fight between Hearst and Mc- 
Cormick-Patterson papers in New York 
and Chicago, in which literally a mil- 
lion dollars was offered to readers. This 
contest was eventually halted by a re- 
quest from Postmaster General Hays in 
Washington. The “lottery” was widely 
condemned by clergymen and others. 

However, no contest of any magni- 
tude has been promoted by the News 
for four years. And those four years 
were the greatest in its advancement. 

The News’ promotion activities are an 
industry in themselves. The Golden 
Gloves amateur boxing tournament has 
attracted capacity audiences to Madison 
Square Garden. Last year it sponsored 
a huge nageant depicting the history of 
the Jewish people, with a cast of 6,000. 
It is often promoting relief funds. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
Classified Advertising 
RATES 


SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .50 per line 
3 Times — .40 per line 

ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .75 per lme 
4 Times — .60 per line 
Count six words to the line 





White space charged at same rate per line 
per insert as earned by frequency of 
insertion. Minimum space, three lines. 


The Editor & Publisher reserves the right to 
classify, edit or reject any copy. 


Brokers 


Desirable Evening Papers occupying ex- 
clusive fertile fields, fine equipment, earn- 
ing dividends, price and terms reasonable. 
Also some good weekly and semi-weekly 
ae J. B. Shale, Times Building, New 
York. 
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Promotion activities of the Daily 
News, under direction of Leo McGiv- 
ena, have twice won premier awards 
in the Epiror & PuBLIsHER promotion 
contests. That the paper’s appeal to 
the cynical advertising fraternity has 
penetrated so deeply is testimony to its 
editorial message. It speaks the lan- 
guage. 


N. J. PRESS ELECTS KAHLERT 
Pro- 


Group Assails Price-Fixing 
visions of State Code 
Following charges that price-fixing 
provisions of New Jersey State codes 
had been worked as a “pernicious 
racket that has placed a terrific and 
unnecessary burden on consumers” the 
New Jersey Press Association at its 
78th annual meeting at Shawnee-on- 
Delaware, Pa.. June 23, unanimously 
adopted a resolution calling upon the 
New Jersey governor and the legisla- 
ture to revise the codes in conformity 
with the national codes. 

Colonel Charles C. Kahlert, publisher. 
Perth Amboy Evening News, was 
elected president of the association to 
succeed Garvin P. Taylor, publisher. 
Montclair Times, who in turn was 
elected vice-president. John W. Clift, 
publisher, Summit Herald, and W. B. 
R. Mason, publisher, Bound Brook Rec- 
ord, were re-elected secretary and treas- 
urer, respectively. Mr. Clift and Mr. 
Mason have served 25 and 31 years re- 
spectively, in these offices. 

Those elected to the executive com- 
mittee were Rudolph E. Lent, Jersey 
City. Jersey Journal; James Kerney, Jr., 
Trenton Times; Fred S. Hayes, Red 
Bank Register; Kenneth W. Jennings, 
New Brunswick Sunday Times; Wil- 
liam J. Paul. Merchantville Community 
News, and Chauncey S. Stout, Plain- 
field Courier-News. 





Help Wanted 


Advertising Man (one). Also a classified 
manager. Straight commission. The Vil- 
lager, 74 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 








Advertising Salesmen for publication with 
largest net paid Anglo-Jewish circulation 
in metropolitan area; must have agency 
contact and following. Also one Chicago 
representative. Attractive commission 
basis with drawing account. A-669, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 





Mechanical Superintendent—Metropolitan 
middle west newspaper, circulation ex- 
ceeding 150,000, desires to get in touch 
with competent mechanical superintendent 
with proven record and capable of taking 
entire charge of daily newspaper produc- 
tion, including supervision of press room, 
mail room, stereotype department and 
composing room. Give complete history, 
experience, salary desired, in first letter. 
Address Box A-646, Editor & Publisher. 





Situations Wanted 


Advertising Manager, qualified to initiate 
and carry through definite campaigns of 
business, develop non-advertisers and Na- 
tional accounts and prepare copy-layouts. 
Take complete charge, or will work under 
competent manager. Ten years with one 
newspaper, Box A-668, Editor & Publisher. 








Advertising Solicitor—i2 years’ experience, 
copy, layout; exceptional producer; now 
employed, ready for promotion; alert, en- 
ergetic; 31, married. A-652, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Extra Fine Bargains right now in profitable 
weeklies, semi-weeklies, various sections. 
A few good dailies. Len Feighner, Pythian 
Bldg., Nashville, Mich., or J. W. Mapoles, 
Murphy’s Hotel, Richmond, Va. 





Oklahoma Newspapers Only—Dailies and 
weeklies at fair priees. W. K. Leatherock, 
Newspaper Broker, Perry, Oklahoma. 








Insurance 


Build Circulation that sticks with News- 
paper Accident Insurance policies. Write 
Jim Ferguson, Newspaper Accident 
Division, Washington National Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 





Advertising Man or Manager—38, mar- 
ried, aggressive, working on practical ex- 
perience. Expert layout and copywriter, 
capable of taking charge. Will go any- 
where. Opportunity foremost. A-667, 
Editor & Publisher. 
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Situations Wanted 





Circulation Manager, organizer and com- 
petent Boy Promotion man. 10 years with 
leading dailies. Experienced combination 
newspapers. Excellent references. Confi- 
dential interview if desired. A-665, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 








Circulation Manager—Age 39; married; 20 
years’ experience morning, evening and 
Sunday newspapers upwards 250,000 cir- 
culation. Thoroughly versed in econom- 
ical operation, organization carriers, deal- 
ers, etc. Not looking for a swivel chair 
job, but a publisher who wants an hon- 
est, efficient, economical administration. 
yood references, ability and character. 
Box A-644, Editor & Publisher. 


Cireulation Manager of experience on pa- 
pers having both large and comparatively 
small circulations, with morning and 
evening editions, desires change in loca- 
tion. A man of proven ability who knows 
how to secure results at a minimum of 
expense; exceptionally good in handling 
boys. He is considered above the aver- 
age in office detail, mail promotion and 
A.B.C. accounting. Services available at 
once. Will accept city circulation man- 
agement, suburban or State. Prefer the 
South or West. Reasonable salary. Ad- 
dress A-666, Editor & Publisher. 





Circulation—If your editorial is 


good and your paper is not being accepted 


product 


your circulation department may need 
looking after. I can do the job, as my 
present and ex-publishers will tell you. 


Address A-641, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation—Know every angle of maga- 
zine circulation promotion. Personal con- 
tacts with distributors from coast to coast. 
Record will stand any test. A-672, Editor 
& Publisher. 

Circulation Manager—Just completed cir- 
culation drives thru carriers of Raton, 
New Mexico’ Range, and Trinidad, Colo- 
rado Chronicle, netting over 700 new paid 
subscribers and 22 new suburban town 
routes. Four years with  Blytheville 
Courier (Ark.); one year Winfield (Kans.) 
Courier; two years circulation manager 
Blackwell (Okla.) Tribune. My past proves 
that I build circulation, get the money, 
and keep records to show for it. Thirty 
years of age. Desire to connect in middle 
size city. Locate anywhere. Willing to 
conduct short drive before making perma- 
nent agreement, Write or wire Victor E. 
Tede, Box 752, Raton, New Mexico. 
Composing Room Executive or Superin- 
tendent; 15 years’ experience as foreman 
and superintendent on daily newspapers. 
Married; very reliable. Can furnish Ist 
class reference. Address A-657, Editor & 
Publisher. 














Desk Man—Experienced any desk. 
accurate, reliable. Will work any- 
Address P. J. R., 317 East 32nd 
Paterson, N. J. Tel. Lambert 


Copy 
Fast, 
where. 
Street, 
3-1485J. 


Desk Man, rewrite, columnist, reporter. 
Will go anywhere in East. Twelve years’ 
experience on New York City and New 
Jersey dailies and press associations. 
Father of three. Not particular about 
hours or salary. Employed now, but seek- 
ing improvement. A-670, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Editor-Copyreader ; 
sober; now assistant 
paper in city of 500,000. 








wide experience; 32; 
slot man_ largest 
A-671, Editor & 








Publisher. 

Editorial Writer—Experienced, virile, in- 
formed, uptodate; pert, quotable para- 
graphs; can fill in on copy desk. Quill, 
A-528, Editor & Publisher. 
Newspaperman, executive type, 20 years’ 
metropolitan, small city experience. Edi- 
ter, manager, editorial writer, reporter. 
Now in charge live semi-weekly, making 


good through depression. Desires connec- 
tion on daily. New England preferred. 
References, A-663, Editor & Publisher. 





Mechanical Equipment for Sale 





Goss 16-page rotary press, complete with 
drive and four curved pieces, priced for 





immediate sale. Advertisers Press, Inc., 
Flint, Michigan. 
Photoengraving equipment for sale. Com- 


plete plant or any part. Miles 
0., 480 West Broadway, N. Y 


NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 


Bought, Sold and Appraised 


All negotiations confidential 


Palmer, Suter & Palmer 


Business Established in 1899 
350 Madison Ave. New York 


Machinery 














Circulation Promotion 





Insurance Campaigns conducted on profit 
sharing basis. Policies by highest rated 
Companies. Write Allen Registry Bureau, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





Promotion, to bring ‘‘better times,” Hud- 
son De Priest & Associates, world’s record 
circulation builders. 246 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 





Better Daily Newspapers in every section 
of the country are using and unreservedly 
endorsing Partlowe Plan circulation-build- 
ing campaigns, more than ever before. 
For quick definite A. B. C. cireulation in- 
crease, regardless of business conditions in 
your field, write or wire collect The Charles 
Partlowe Company, Occidental Building, 
Indianapolis, 


PUBLISHERS! 





Write to Classified Service, EpiroR & PUBLISHER, 
when a man is needed for any department. 
our list of executives and staff men, we can fill any 
requirement in personnel. Also—when it is necessary 
to let out a man, advise him that our service is the 
shortest route to another job. 


From 
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USTIN H. CLARK, a distinguished 
biologist and member of the staff 
of the Smithsonian Institution, in Wash- 
ington, has written for the Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin the most satisfactory 
statement of relations between the pop- 
ular press and jittery men of science 
that has ever come to our notice. He 
speaks from experience, having for sev- 
eral years been director of the press 
service of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. We 
can put this week’s page to no better 
use than to transmit to the newspaper 
fraternity Mr. Clark’s penetrating 
analysis. His statement, in part, fol- 
lows: 
*x* * * 

| Kapecrng year at the time of the Christ- 

mas holidays I suffer from a re- 
current attack of delirium gyrans. This 
differs from delirium tremens in two 
main ways. In the first place it is not 
alcoholic in origin, and in the second 
place the victim of the attack is not 
the one who suffers—those about him 
do the suffering, while he has a jolly 
time. 

Delirium gyrans in my case consists 
in serving as the intermediary between 
science, as represented by the meetings 
of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and the press. 
The last meeting took place in Cam- 
bridge. Associated with me were about 
thirty newspaper men . This 
sounds like a pleasant little gathering 
of congenial spirits. And so it was. 
But some of the press representa- 
tives, new to the business, were in- 
clined to regard it as a defensive and 
offensive alliance of lemon squeezers. 
The literary lemons they were obliged 
to squeeze were wrapped in such titles 
as “On Integration in Finite Form”; 
“On Certain Diophantine Problems of 
Approximation”; “Notes on Ellopia 
somniaria”; and on “The Ovary of the 
Rat after Hypophysectomy.” If you 
think it is an easy job to sit down at a 
typewriter and evolve a popular account 
of the ovary of the rat after hypophy- 
sectomy, just try it. And while you are 
writing it, remember that your story 
must pass a hard-boiled editor, and at 
the same time must not be so unfeel- 
ingly trivial as to offend the sensitivi- 
ties of the author of the paper. 

Scylla, as represented by unfeeling 
editors intent only on increasing the cir- 
culation of their papers among the hoi 
pollot, and Charybdis, as represented 
by the exaggerated sensitivities of in- 
trospective and egotistical scientific men, 
of whom I am one, are the two diffi- 
culties in the way of presenting science 
to the public through the medium of the 
press. 

The successful exposition of science 
in the daily press and in the popular 
Magazines is essentially the presenta- 
tion of the advances resulting from ex- 
perimentation and deduction in the 
primitive language of human emotions 
and personalities. 

The vast majority of the newspaper 
readers of the present day are emo- 
tional and highly gregarious. Their 
outlook upon the world is almost wholly 
in terms of personalities and emotions. 
Consequently, every scientific article 
written for popular consumption must 
be tied to some personality, and in 
addition to being tied to some person- 
ality it must have as a keynote love, 
hate, gain, loss, mystery, or some other 
basic emotional concept. 

* * * 


NEWSPAPER articles announcing 
scientific discoveries must compete 
for space with stories of murders, rob- 
beries, ghastly accidents, and other daily 
occurrences; and our leading scientific 
men must compete for popular favor 


with movie queens, gangsters, crooners, 
captains of industry, divorcées. poli- 
ticians, grafters and murderers. Natur- 
ally we do not like to think of genes 
and murders, protons and robberies, 
and millions of light years and divor- 
cées in the same breath; but if we 
wish to secure adequate publicity for 
science we must overcome such pre- 
judices. 

Articles about animals in order to 
appeal to the public must in some way 
be tied to fundamental human passions, 
and articles concerning the physical and 
mathematical sciences must be written 
more or less on a witchcraft basis. 

Urbanization and the phenomenal en- 
gineering and mechanical advances of 
the past quarter-century have so iso- 
lated us from the fundamental factors 
of our natural environment that we are 
prone to regard ourselves as wholly 
tree from the mental shackles of super- 
stitions and the belief in the super- 
natural that characterize men and 
women less iortunately situated—that 
is to say, savages and our own ances- 
tors. 

But, while continuing to flatter our- 
selves with this comfortable belief, let 
us constantly remember that the human 
mind has not changed, and that all the 
beliefs we deprecate in the so-called 
Savages and try to forget in relation to 
our own forbears exist today in most 
newspaper readers—and also in us—in 
a more or less modified form. 

Successful publicity for science is 
based first of all upon the recognition 
of people for what they are; it is 
{utile to assume that we can make them 
gg into what we would like them to 


* * * 


HE public as a whole sees the world 

in terms of personalities and emo- 
tions. We scientific men believe that 
we appreciate the world on the basis of 
determined facts. In this difference no 
question of intelligence is involved. 
Intelligence is the ability to correlate 
and to coOrdinate the facts at one’s 
command, The average newspaper 
reader, though he knows nothing of 
science, is by no means unintelligent. 
But he uses a language and has a 
habit of thought entirely different from 
ours, 

From the press viewpoint, news is 
anything that the average reader does 
not know, no matter how long the same 
thing may have been known to a re- 
stricted class within the population. . . 
Another thing to remember in regard 
to newspapers is that any published 
fact or item again becomes news just 
as soon as the public have forgotten it. 
This is the reason for those journal- 
istic hardy perennials of which squaring 
the circle, trisecting the angle, the 
affectionate coddling of the young in 
the mouth by snakes, and the sea- 
serpent are good examples. 

Some subjects are almost hopeless 

from the press viewpoint. Except as 
the victims of mutations and diseases 
and as the abiding place of genes and 
chromosomes. flowering plants have 
practically no interest for the general 
public. 
_ Mathematics is another difficult sub- 
ject. But it is a subject with possibili- 
ties. So much mystery is involved in 
the higher mathematics that even a pro- 
fessor cannot explain it so that anyone 
can understand it. Yet some very ex- 
cellent reports of mathematical meetings 
have appeared in the press—written by 
a science writer who flunked mathe- 
matics while in college. 

Popular interest in any subject has 
no relation whatever to an understand- 
ing of that subject. All newspaper 
readers are interested in relativity, 
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genes, cosmic rays, Manchukuo, and 
the gold standard, but not one in a 
million has any real idea what these 
things are. 

As a result of long experience it has 
been found that the only really success- 
ful way of presenting science in the 
press is through the intermediary of 
trained writers who are interested in 
and appreciative of science, and skilled 
in the intricacies of the language and 
mental attributes of the newspaper 
readers. Mastery of the press language 
and mode of thought is quite as intri- 
cate a matter as mastery of the tech- 
nique of any line of science. 

These writers prefer to have the re- 
sults of scientific work given them in 
clear, simple, and straightforward lan- 
guage, with a minimum of technical 
words or phrases. They themselves will 
translate this into the press phrase- 


ology. 
* * * 


N the course of this translation, vari- 

ous rearrangements of words and of 
ideas may occur which at first sight 
seem disconcerting. For instance, if I 
were to write a paper on parasitic 
birds, I would probably begin “Most 
cuckoos, the honey-guides of Africa, 
some weaver-finches, some hang-nests, 
our cow-birds, the rice-grackle, a South 
American duck and, according to re- 
cent information, one of the paradise- 
birds, lay their eggs in nests of other 
birds which hatch these eggs and raise 
the young.” But in a press report of 
such a paper the first sentence would 
probably read something as follows: 
“Those unfeeling mothers who leave 
their babies upon the doorsteps of 
prosperous peoples’ houses have their 
counterparts among the birds,” etc. 
Such a rearrangement of words and 
of ideas does no harm whatever ex- 
cept, perhaps, to the ego of supersen- 
sitive authors. To most people a so- 
called parasitic bird is a mere abstrac- 
tion of the believe-it-or-not class. But 
a foundling chick is understood at once. 
The idea conveyed is the same, so why 
object to the humanistic method of 
presentation? 

* * * 


T all scientific meetings there are 
likely to be a few young reporters 
who drop into the press room for the 
purpose of picking up a story. Having 
only the very vaguest ideas concerning 
science, they are at a loss to under- 
stand what the meeting is all about. 
But they must produce the necessary 
copy. So they take refuge in ridicul- 
ing or distorting the proceedings. Then 
I hear loud moans or wrathful rav- 
ings from such of my colleagues as 
have been stabbed in the ego—which is 
much worse than being stabbed through 
the heart. 

Aggravating as this is to the vic- 
tims, any attempts to exclude such re- 
porters, or to have them reprimanded, 
would only make matters much worse. 
The only way to achieve results in 
press relations work is to show appre- 
ciation for the good work done, and to 
ignore the bad. It is a real pleasure 
and a source of the greatest satisfaction 
to be able to say that difficulties from 
this source, which were numerous a 
decade ago, have now almost entirely 
disappeared. Even the youngest, green- 
est and cubbiest reporter now takes 
science seriously. 

One of the greatest difficulties we 
have at our meetings js with papers hav- 
ing a more or less direct political bear- 
ing. These are naturally the papers 
with the greatest emotional appeal. As 
emotion is at once translated into poli- 
tics, directly or indirectly, they are the 
papers that draw the biggest headlines. 

Science will enjoy the canfidence of 
the public only so long as it remains 
independent of politics. Politics is the 
art of organizing the emotions of a 
group or of a people, thereby creating 
a widespread faith which may be capi- 
talized in such a manner as to create a 
stable state, or a strong and coherent 
party within a state. Logic and reason 
play no part in politics. Science is 
based upon the accumulation of demon- 
strable facts and their orderly arrange- 





: 


ment, from which orderly a 

logical deductions may be ‘daa 
presupposes a minimum of the emo 
tional element, and is in this TeSpec 
the antithesis of politics. 


Most of us who are interested ; 


science like to know what the bad 
statesmen, politicians, and others 
doing, and we mentally, if not ai 
pass judgment upon their actions, : Vol. 


learn what they are doing through the 
medium of the daily press, and whe 
we read in the press of matters con. 
cerning which we have no Person: 
knowledge we ordinarily do not 
the accuracy of the printed words, 
Others are equally interested in wh 
we scientific men are doing, and the 
pass judgment on the interest and yaly 
of our work on the basis of what ¢h 
read in the newspapers. In other word 
they appraise scientific work on ¢y 
same grounds as those upon which w 
appraise politics and international af 
fairs. 
Now science, as it appears in ty 
newspapers, is quite as accurately Dor. 
trayed as either politics or internation: 
affairs. We do not in general app 
ciate this for the reason that we ar 
familiar with science, but quite up 
miliar with the true inwardness of poh 
tics. For that reason the newspaper 
language seems to fit politics perfectly 
but to be clownish garb of science, 
2 oe 












HE modern newspapers are the 
most powerful factor in adult edy 
cation in this country, and their edyc 
tional influence is increasing. Th 
reach a far greater proportion of o 
people than can be reached by any othe 
medium. We may not like to think ¢ 
newspapers as the popular equivalent 
of our grim and solemn collegiate text 
books, but we must not close our eye 
to the facts. 
A generation ago the newspapers 
occupied quite a different place in the 
social life of the people from that they 
occupy today. At that time many, or 
perhaps most, of them had a i 
circulation. Some catered especially to 
the cultured—particularly to the far 
more numerous class who wish to k 
considered as educated and cultured. At 
the present time the circulation of all of 
the important newspapers represents a 
broad cross-section through all classes 
of the population. 

























This is, I believe, a more healthy con- eS 
dition. For culture as commonly prac- the 
ticed in all countries consists essen- 


tially in imitating the leisure 
paced of the rich and powerful. Wit 
us, as a people, sport largely takes the 
place of culture as the popular leisure 
interest outside academic and other simi- 
larly restricted circles. In Europe, sc- 
ence has always been regarded as a 
form of culture; but with us it is te 
garded as quite independent of culture 
Perhaps as a result of this, popular in- 
terest in science with us has beet 
steadily increasing for the past 4 
years, and has continued to increase, of 
at least has not fallen off, during the 
depression. Yet during the same perio 
in Europe and in England interest m 
science has declined, except in aca 
circles. _Workingmen’s scientific s0- 
cieties and scientific societies with a 
membership drawn from the 
classes have been gradually disintegtat- 
ing, and in some cases have altog' 
disappeared. . . It should be a 
matter of pride that science, | 
upon as the occupation of 
should now be regarded as worthy of 
social acceptance by the great mass of 
our people. . . . 2 
The only way the public can be m- 
formed regarding the work that is being 
done in science is through the m 
of the daily press. The press 1s col- 
scientiously doing its best to see tl 
science shall be presented to the 
as accurately and in as dignified a man- 
ner as possible. It devolves upon us 
whose fives are occupied with 4 
research to see to it that the press § 
kept fully informed regarding all 
of science, or at least that there 1s mad’ 
available for it all the information” 
may want. 
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